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—S5—Eclectic Educational Series.—i=— 


NNOUNCEMENTS. 





HEWETT'S PSYCHOLOGY. ‘Now Ready.) 


ELEMENTS OF PsycHoLoGy, designed especially for Young Teachers. 
Epwin C. Hewett, LL.D., President of the Illinois State Normal Universi- 
ty. 12mo, cloth, 192 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 85 cents. 


This little volume sets before the reader, in simple and compact form, some of the leading facts of the 
human mind—its power and capabilities, the laws that govern its working and growth—and some truths 
concerning ways of strengthening and cultivating its powers. 

1t is especially adapted to those who are likely to need the facts of Psychology as a guide to the practi- 
cal work of the teacher. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SIXTH READER. ‘Nearly Ready.) 


A Literary Reader for Higher Grades. The Sixth Reader of 
McGuffey’s Alternate Series. With ten full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
482 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 cents. 


Public Libraries are now so common in connection with Public Schools that it becomes evident that one 
duty of the schools is to teach children how to use books. In no way can this be better done than by in- 
culcating a taste for good literature. The selections in the Alternate Sixth Reader have been made with 
this especially in view. Complete and characteristic compositions have been selected from the writ- 
ings of one hundred and twenty authors, and they are suchas have not been chosen for other late readers. 
The notes and biographical sketches are very numerous and full. 


Oo 
The Low Price of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers bring; them 
within the reach of all Schools. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SERIES. 


INTRO. PRICE. 


McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, $0.12 
McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, . .20 
McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, . .30 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader, . .40 
McGuftey’s Alternate Fifth Reader, . .50 
McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, . .60 
McGuffey’s Alternate Speller; ee” 

Descriptive circulars of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers and Speller, 
McGuffey’s Natural History Readers, Eclectic German Readers, McGuffey's 
Revised Readers, The New Eclectic Geographies, Copy Books, Histories, 
Ray’s and White’s New Arithmetics, e(c., with our proposition of Exchange 
and Introduction rates, will be sent to any address on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





1-21 tf Mention this Journal 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, ou account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 


School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. All of genuine 
name Femme netting : . - 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OCO., 
2% John St.,. NEW YORK. 
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ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the An gg of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 


among the most prominent, the foll 


Civil Engineering: Use of oa Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


Construction, Actual Practice in the Fi 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 
Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 


their numerous applications. 
Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemistry, Blowpipe a, Qualitative and Quan- 


titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures, The Chemical and Assay Lal 


ratories are well equipped 


Graphios: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course ia 


Drawing . 


PREPARATOKY D&PARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 
AcapEemic Coursz.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Term begins September 1Sth 1889. 


For information, apply to 
E. A. DRAKE, Sec’y. 


W. H. ECHOLS, Director. 





Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington:-Ave. 


__5-21-tf 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology. with special reference to _—— 
for a Medical Course, and in General entific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof, Gzo. J. Brus 
Execu ive Officer, New Haven, Conn, 15 “otf” 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per ° 
| gene mpeg de he Rion soc 
‘or college or for ness. year. 
Grammar-School Department ferniches encetbent 
facilities for obtaining a » practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year erm begins Sept. 10, 1888. 
For particulars, ad 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, I) 





MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School, 


Opens January 9th and Septem her 5th. 
Send for Circulars to 
Mrs. EUDORA HAILMANN, 
ai-ly LaPorts, 


Ee es 











PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 


A Thorough French and English 
Home SCHOOL, for 20 girls. Under the charge ot 
Mme. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L. PECKE. 
French taught orally and practically in two years 
course. All English lessons very carefully taught. 
Terms, $300.00a year. 8-21-12 


me, SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE or 

Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton. Ohio, 

\S for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hani 


a4 Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
GéGuns and Type. riters taken in trade, 


TEACHERS WANTING ons. 


Change of location, or promotion to broader 
fields with larger salaries, should address the 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
W. A. McCord, Manager. 
Now is the time to enroll in order to secure the 
best positions for the next season. 1-22-12 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO, LLL. 
The policy of this institution is to make no prom- 
ises for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub- 
clinics, or any means for study and observation, 
that is not Ifterally and righteously kept. THE 
Thirtieth Annual Course of Lectures will begin 
in Sept., 1889, and continue for six months. For 
fall par ~~ ti cal and Clini a 
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E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 
3034 Michigan Aye., Chicago. 
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ESTEY on 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightfal quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 
aie TESTES Ta 


WERT NT 
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Summer Homes by the Sounding Sea. 


* The sounding C on one of Ditson Coneeny = fam- 
ous GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS is always 
in unison with the restful pleasure of summer days 
in summer pay places. Don't goto a music-less 
house! Take with you one of our light, portable 
musical instruments. 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 


College Songs, 50 cts. 150,000 sold. 
College Songs for Banjo $1.00, Gui- 


tar $1.00. 
ween wid Songs we Usedto Sing 
Praise in Song 40 cts. New Gospel 


Songs. 
Temperance Rallying Songs 35c. 
Song Harmony 60 cts. Fine4 part 


Songs. 

Popuiar Song Collection $1.00 
37 Good Songs. 

Song Classics $1.00. 50 high-class 


Songs. 
Song Classics, Alto Voice, $1.00. 
47 Songs. 


Classic Tenor Songs $1.00. 36songs. 


Classic Baritone, or Bass Songs, 
$1.00. 33 Songs. 


Ghoice Vocal Duets $1.00. The 


newest. 
Popular Dance Music Collec- 


tion, $1.00. 
Popular Piano Collection $1.00. 
eces. 


27 
Classical Pianist $1.00. 42 pieces. 
Piano Classics $1.00 44 pieces. 


Also music in quantity and variety for all instru- 
ments. Send for catalogues, free. 
Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
TACTEADING ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DOUNTRY 
mae |S METHODS Yrere. ENGRAVING 


“IVES” PROCESS 


GROSSEVPaWEST 
ENGRAVIN 


3 DRAWINGS UNE- 


ENGRAVINGS MANUSCRIPT, 
Aurograra LerTeRs MAPS 


eeeee ete 
ENGRAVING DIRECT FRO 
PH°TGRAPH, NEGATIVESR 
BRusH Drawings. ~ 
Jia HAND WORK No REGRAWING. 


COPY FOR 
ESTIMATE. 


; tt’ | 
stimulates the torpid liver, strength- 


ens the digestive organs, regulates the 
els, and are unequaled as an 


ANTI-BILIOUS MEDICINE. 


In malarial districts their virtues are 
widely recognized, as they possess pec- 
uliar properties in freeing thesystem 
from that poison. Elegantly sugar 
coated. Dosesmall. Price, 25cts. 


Sold Everywhere. 





Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 


| 916 and 918 Olive St., 





PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Rducation. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SGHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
ifally designed for the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 


pupils. 

Phey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mention this Journal 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World, For delightful quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Piano 


The most popular Pianos ever made. Have equal 
merit with the celebrated Estey Organs. Strictly 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
im price, Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CANP, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ar We refer to any Bank in St. Louisor Chicago. 


20-11-12t 








PERFECT 


FITTING FRAMES, 


eee 

Send us $3.50 and your old glasses, we will take 
your size from them and return with a new pair of 
solid gold ones by next mail, 

If youhave never worn glasses or if the ones you 
have do not suit, send for our rules for testing the 
eyes which will tell exactly what you need, no mat- 
ter how slight or severe the visual defect. 

FREE Rules for testing the eyes. 
TO Mailing box in which to send old glasses. 
ALL Iiustrated catalogue and Price List. 

N.B. We fepairall kinds of spectacles or eye glasses 
for 560 cts. each. New bows, new frames, at 
allfor 50 cts. Senditin 2c. stamps with old glasses; 
we will repair,and return excessif we can do it for less. 
J. KENDALL SMITH, Optician,Newark,N.d. 





We herewith present you 

the valuable notice that we sell 
@ only first-class Sewing Machines, 
y ¢-pecially the celebrated 


ELDREDGE DIAMOND 
AND SINGER 


—" extremely cheap at retail 1h unoc- 
cupied territory. Sent on trial if desired. Pro- 
tection to ‘good dealers. Circulars and informa- 
tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 

1317 and {319 North Market Street, 


6 22mention this paper §T, LOUIS. MO. 


FTOSEPH GILLOTTS 
SILL FEN. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 
390, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 


én fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Orowguill), 290 and 391. 


eOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, KY. 


3°32 rat 


HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 




















On U. 8. HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY 

ARITHMETIC, - 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
PHYSIOLOGY AND 


ORTHOGRAPHY, - 
GENERAL HISTORY, 


These Question Books are absolutely without a rival 
in School, or for use as Reference Books. Tt 
cate. The author is an experiened teacher. 





404, 332, 


7-21-12t 


HYGIENE, giing 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 


$0 50 


in preparing tor Examinations, tor reviewing Pupils 


1ey can be sold in every family that has children to edu- 
Published by 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 





; A Good Investment. 


Proprietary medicine company located in 

Massachusets, fully organized and having 
good established trade-mark and sale: 200 per cent. 
profit. First class testimonials. A large controlling 
interest is held by parties re~resenting an estate, 
which must be settled. Toan energetic party with 
$5,000 te $10 ooo to judiciously invest this is arare 
chance. Address, W. C. FINEOUT, 

it Drawer 27, New Haven, Conn. 


ISEA-SALT 
*SOAP: 


Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim- 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 
made from perfectly pure materials, and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in 





gists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by mail one 

cake for 25 cts, or three for 60 cts. by the pro- 
prietors. 

R. H. McDONALD DRUG GCO., 

532 Washington St., New York. 


SHORTHAN FREE. Ten Lessons in 

Shorthand by Mail, Fxez or CHARGE. Send 

for first lesson and begin study at once. Address 
Witt J. Hupson, Columbus, O. 
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Teachers’ Excursion to Nashville, Tenn, 

The Illinois Central Representative has just re- 
turned trom Nashville and Chattanooga, with all 
the information possible concerning the Great 
Nationa! Educational meeting to be held at Nash- 
ville, July 16to 29, inclusive, and the actual ex- 
pense connected with such a trip from points on 
the line of the Illinois Central Railroad, includ- 
ing a Special Excursion from Nashville to Chat- 
tanooga and Lookout Mountain and return. This 
intormation has been published in a circular to 
teachers, together with the time card of the Grand 
Special Teachers’ Excursion to leave Sioux 
City and Sioux Falls July 14; Dabuque, 
Madison, Freeport, Dixon, Mendota and Bloom- 
ington, July 15. Every teacher in the northwest, 
and every soldier who took part in the battles of 
Tennessee, should apply to the undersigned at 
once for a copy of the “Nashville Circular.” Re- 
member this special train of sleepers and chair 
cars will run through to Nashville without change. 
A glee club will accompany the party, and pas- 
senger agents familiar with she route will see that 
everything possible is done for the comfort of all. 
Teachers, this is the opportunity of a lifetime. 
One month’s salary will make thetrip, and re- 
member those who go on the Illinois Central 
special are the ones who will have the best time, 
see the most, and at the least expense. Write for 
circular, jJ. F. MERRY, 
6-22-at Gen’l West’n Pass. Agt. 


HALF PRINTS wsteasoss 


Educational 
Journals, 

for County Superintendents, Normal 
Schools, “ * chools, Business Col- 
leges, etc. In all forms. 

Local sides printed when desired. 

Send for samples and prices. 

G. A. BURGESS, 

6-22tf] Monticello, Piatt Co., Illinois. 


$T.—|-JOSEPH’ S-|-JOURNAL. 
Devoted to the interests of Schools. 


Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 
Copy. ddress 


ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 
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a fresh, clean and healthy condition. Sold by drug- | 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal In Amer- 
ica devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy. 
One of the Greatest Educators 


of the Age. 
4—3-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 

Atiiong its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

It is runninga Series of articles on Railways, by 
J.¥. Hudson, author of ‘*Railways and the Rapub- 
lic.’’ Also a very interesting series or Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and presenting its Lessons 
in Economics, entitled ‘*‘History and Govern- 
ment,’’? which every school teacher in the land 


should have. 

It is the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 
LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
tis offered at the extremely 


low price of One Dollar peryear 


ress, 


National Economist, Washington, D.C. 


__7-22-3t 





BOOK HOLDERS. 


THe MOST Perrecr 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
The ProgressiveEuchre Table 
Send for Catalogue. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
| "39 E. 19th St., N.Y. 











Students, Teachers (male and female), Clergy- 
men, and others in need of change of employ- 
ment, should not fail to write to B. F. Johnson & 
Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. Their great 
success shows that they have got the true ideas 
about —s money. They can show you how 
to employ odd hours profitably. 





n’s Exc 
soe ha 
‘ awe © Re, 
Teachers’ Bureau, 


[Both Sexes. 
Supplies Professo's, ‘Teachers, Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to —~_ Schools, Families, 
and Churches. Also, Book-keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Oopyists, to Business Firms. 


MRS. A. D. CULVER, 


29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Mention this Journal 


THE NEW SOUTH 


1S THE FIELD FOR TEACHERS. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


Box 453 Birmingham, Ala., 


‘ Can get you aposition. Write to them. 
-22 


11-2I-1y 











STUDY. LATIN and GREEK 
AT SIGHT. use the ‘‘INTERL 
CLASSICS.”’ ple p 

School Books, free. - DESILV. 

(ee) eX Ns Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


FOUNTAIN PENS “Cikcurkks Free 


cheap. Agents, 2 Gee LVLOR & GO, Jansovitie, Wik, 
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Ler us try and get out of and above 
this microscopic, narrow view of our 
work as teachers—which seems to 
possess some souls. Let us irradiate 
it and illuminate it with the scope of 
its entirety and the results of its final 

.outcome. It is prophecy—itis strength 
—itis genius—it is power—it is his- 
tory—it is salvation for the Nation. 

This is the work our teachers are do- 
ing in the schools, and it is worth all 
it costs. 


~~ 
-@ 


Tue teaching inspired by the new 
genius of this day, rises all radiant 
and all triumphant over tradition, im- 
itation and dull methods, and propos- 
es @ way and means of itsown. Such 








And National Educator. 
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St. Louis, July 9, 1839. 

Jj. B. MERWIN  .......5...ccee. Managing Editor 
JERIAH BONHAM I 

PROF. |. BALDWIN, 4 Associate Editors. 
PROF. R. C. NORTON, ( 











Terms, per year, in advance 
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AN ideal appointment,’’ said one of 
the leading citizens of Washington, 
D. C., tous the other day, would be 
that of Dr. W. T. Harris, to the posi- 
tion of United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

This gentleman was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the eminent practical 
ability of Dr. Harris as an adminis- 
trative officer in school affairs, hav- 
ing been a residentinSt. Louis anum- 
ber of years while Dr. Harris was 
Superintendent of the St Louis 
Schools. 

More than this, said he, ‘the would 
be the peer of any man in the Cabin- 
et of President Harrison to-day.’’ 

We hope this appointment may be 


made. 
oo Or 


TAKE alorg with you pencil and 
paper, and put down for future use 
the good things said by the instruct- 
ors and lecturers at the Institutes. 
These things wilPall come in play in 
your school-room work. 


TAKE things easy at the Institutes, 
and do not overwork in these hot 
days. Have a good time, and make it 
a recreation physically as well as 
mentally. 








Our teachers go to their work 
among the children and the people 
witha simplicity that is magnificent 
—which ripens frequently into an 
earnestness that is sublime. 





LET us take hold now and build up 
the State University of Missouri. We 
have some of the best professors in 
the country ; men true to the highest 
ideals both of scholarship and citi- 
zenship. Let us send our strong, 
brilliant pupils in that direction, and 
so raise up a new generation of men 
and women to adorn our grand old 
commonwealth of Missouri. 
EAP URE EA ie at ee eee 

Let us have flexibility of method 
and fertility of thought and action in 
our school systems, so as to help all the 
time and not hinder. So much is de- 
manded of men and women now, that 
only the best teachers should find 
places. Time and opportunity are 
both too precious to be wasted, and we 
waste and mar when we employ in- 
competent instructors. 
asa pean Ee 

THE love of indepeadence and the 
spirit of patriotism should be con- 
stantly instilled-by songs, by his- 
tory, by story, by example. Let us 
see to it that we employ teachers com- 
petent to discharge these duties. 

SSS oe 

GENIvS is patient work. Our teach- 
ers are conscious of the value and im- 
portance of their work, and they can 
afford to wait until its results are de- 
monstrated. They will go on in- 
structing, inspiring and illuminating 
the people, and so initiate them into 
the mystery, power and grandeur of 
self-improvement. 


Our teachers train and inspire their 


pupils, so as to render them prolific 
of better ideals of life and character. 


Srart early for Nashville. 


Tue Pullman Palace Car Co. add 
their inexhaustible resources to the 
great abilities and generosity of the 
Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co., to 
eare for the teachers and their friends 
who will attend the meeting of the 
N.E.A. at Nashville. 




















4 
LIBERTY in this country need not be 
—and must not be—anarchy. Our 





teaching is in and of itself immortal. 





teachers can, and will, prevent this. 


THE people want your knowledge 
and your character as a teacher, and 


ABLE instructors, interesting lec- 
tures, good music, polite attention to 
strangers and citizens who visit the 
Institutes, will make these gatherings 
strong and profitable this season. 
mean) cee eee ac 
MIissouRIi distributes $843,320.00 for 
school purposes from the State Fund, 
beside the local tax. This shows well, 
and ought to result in longer school 
terms and an increase of wages paid 
the teachers. 
Rae TEE hy Sete RE 
JAMES W. JESTER and a large num- 
ber of other citizens of Grant Co., Ind., 
send in Petitions for the passage of 
the Blair Bill. Let the good work go 


on in all the States. 
rr 


Ir is said that about $100,000,000 will 
be paid out in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, the first four or five days 
of July, in the form of interest on 
Government and railroad bonds and 
dividends on stocks. This will be dis- 
tributed throughout the country and 
make money easy for the next few 
weeks at least. All this ought to mean 
an increase in the wages of our teach- 


ers all along the line. 
San Etim oti ooo 


LET all our teachers in all the States 
begin early to organize a systematic 
effort for larger estimates and for 
longer school terms. The pupils and 
people, too, need more education, and 
more intelligent and non-partisan in- 
terest in all these great questions of 
public concern. 
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Our teachers, by their work, per- 
meate the whole neighborhood with 
light. 





LET us plant, ‘and not pluck, the 
flowers that grow along the paths of 
the children. 
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Let our teachers get out of the 
dusty paths of routine method and 
soulless imitation. 








LET us demonstrate that wit, imag- 
ination, enthusiasm, and the power of 
thought dominates in our work as. 





‘not your will nor your whims, 


teachers. 
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Ir you begin with a generous heart 
you will find your resources growing 
wonderfully. Do the utmost, day by 
day, with what you have, and accre- 
tions of power and knowledge will 
multiply beyond your thought or ex- 
pectation. 





Every generous and thinking mind 
should devise schemes to improve the 
masses; multiply schools, libraries 
and lectures; circulate newspapers, 
inform and inflame the people with 
enthusiasm for the right and the good. 





THE only worthy—nay, the noblest 
end of life, is to live for the service of 
others, and in this for the service of 
God. And everything is His service 
by which we can be—or by which we 
can give—a blessing and a help to 
another. 





Goop is done by little and by de- 
grees. The teacher, friend or patriot 
who waits for grand opportunities and 
to do a great deal of good at once, will 
never do any. 





Iv is not life or living to any pur- 
pose, ‘‘to wake and sleepand devour.” 
We must look over the walls of to- 
day and be strong for the new duty 
of to-morrow—else we are no more 
than an animal in the form of a man. 
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Do not be a coward. Speak the 
word of truth, of duty, of patriotism, 
in aquiet way. Let them all know on 
which side to count you. 
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Do not harbor malice or revenge. 
There is so much good to be done— 
there is no time for such things. 


THE pre-eminent and most lasting 
work and influence is that of the 
teacher; for what you put into the 
first of life you put into the whole of 
life. 

Are we as careful as we ought to be 
to secure the best and highest, in this 
this start we give the children? We 
ought, in securing a teacher, to very 
carefully consider this truth. 








ALL our work as teachers should be 
characterized by progress—by art—by 
genius, if possible—and certainly by 
enthusiasm. 


Tus profounder knowledge and 
deeper insight, for which we plead, 
would give our teachers that power 
which only increases in the ongoings 
of time. This we greatly need. 








To our teachers belongs the honor of 
securing to this nineteenth century 
the triumph of intelligence over igno- 
rance, and the preciousness of liberty 
—personal, intellectual and moral. 





IGNORANCE and anarchy go hand in 
hand. Intelligent people learn the 
value of law, obedience, and of insti- 
tutions that throw the shield of gov- 
ernmental protection about us—hence 
the value of the instruction our teach- 
ers impart. 





No! there are not praises enough 
for our teachers when we consider 
what they have reformed and re- 
vived. They are everywhere and al- 
ways victorious—as intelligence must 


always triumph over ignorance. 
—_———_ epee 


LET us go to our work with such 
enthusiasm and power as to attract, 
and with an energy to thrill and thus 
infuse a new life among both pupils 
and parents. 


WHat an indomitable spirit our 
teachers exhibit, and with what un- 
daunted confidence they work for and 
with their pupils. 








Our pupils should be something 
more than merely the reflex of the 
mind of those who instruct them. 





ELEVATED by the love of their art, 
our teachers are ready for the conflict 
with indifference and stupidity. They 
know that a living, vital enthusiasm 
must triumph over a dull, dead medi- 
ocrity. 





THE mind of the teacher and in- 
structor of youth should never lose 
the distinctive mark of its own per- 
sonality and originality. Itshould be 
a fresh fountain, and not a stagnant 
pool. 
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A MARVELOUS INFLUENCE. 


**We all speak and move under the influence 
Of the most constant star.’’ 
—SHAK. 


Tee Joun D. Lona, one 
of the most intelligent, progres- 
sive and conscientious men, a man 
who has been in public life as a state 
legislator, governor and congressman 
for twenty years, a man who isone of 
the most accomplished and effective 
campaign speakers in the country, 
says: 

“Tt has been a favorite notion of mine 
for some years that it would be well 
to spend less money in holding politi- 
cal meetings and more in articles in 
newspapers and in their broadcast dis- 
tribution throughout the community. 
I should like to see every day a copy 
of a well conducted paper on the side 
of my party, put into the hands of 
every voter in the commonwealth. 

Public meetings are of great value 
occasionally, but the constant, steady 
dripping of the newspaper is of mar- 
velous influence.’’ This is another 
strong endorsement, to which we in- 
vite the special attention of educators 
and teachers to what The Educational 
Courant said of the good record made 
by the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION and its specific and immediate 
practical results to them in a pecuni- 
ary way. 

The Courant in speaking of the di- 
rectmoney value to the teachers of the 
circulation of this JouRNAL among 
the people, said : 

‘* A year or two ago the Editor of 
the AMBRICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TIon, St. Louis, urged that a liberal 
distribution of that paper among the 


teachers, school-officers and tax-pay- 
ers, would re-imburse each teacher 
four-fold its cost in one year. The 
teachers caught the idea and wisely 
and zealously aided until one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies of the Jour- 
NAL were put into circulation. At the 
close of the year the Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an average in- 
crease of teachers’ wages at $19.62. 
Of course, it was not claimed that 
all this was due to the JouRNAL, but 
that it was an active and prompt fac- 
tor in securing this desired result, no 
intelligent person will deny.” 
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WE MUST BE HEARD. 
‘*Expectation and surmise 

of aid uncertain should not be admitted.’’ 

—SHAK. 


_— this important fact must be 
not only borne in mind—but it 
must be stated and re-stated constant- 
ly—in considering the subject of Fed- 
eral Aid to education, that the people 
of the United States are the same per- 
sons as the people of the several States. 

They are not two classes. They are 
one. They are interested in saving 
wherever they can, whether it be in 
national, in state, or in local finances. 

The distribution of $77,000,000 of the 
surplus, now in the Treasury, would 
help and relieve all. We need longer 
school terms in all the States, and our 
teachers need more liberal compensa- 
tion in all the States, so that, in this 
demand for better facilities and larger 
expenditures in the education and 
schooling of over siz millions of illiter- 
ates in this country, we plant our ban- 
ner On the broad ground of necessity. 
We wish liberty—not in phrases, but 
in things ; not in promises but in the 
realities of political life; not in the 
privileges of some, but in the equality 
of all. We cannot believe that truth 
is condemned to convenant with error; 
that the eternal laws of justice and 
morality have ceased to govern the 
world; that principles are reduced to 
beg favors from necessity; that the 
insolence of the fact ought to prevail 
over the right, or that the sovereignty 
of the people can pass away. 





WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT. 


‘*Pather charged you in his will 
To give he good education.” 
—SHAK. 


E are abundantly able to edu- 

cate forthe duties of American 
citizenship all the people of this coun- 
try. 

At the opening of the second cen- 
tury of its existence as a government 
the United States has a National debt 
of $1,672,051,607.14, including princi- 
pal and interest. But there are avail- 
able cash assets on hand sufficient to 
reduce the total debt to $1,157,282 578.- 
71. There was $619,990,915.65 cash in 
the Treasury, including $271,826,748 in 
standard silver dollars. The total as- 
sets of the Government are placed at 





$726,476,667.58 and its present liabili- 


ties at $645,600,043 31, leaving a bal- 
ance of $80,876,624.22 on the right side 
of the account. This showing you see 
for education is somewhat different 
from that of a century ago. 

Let us have the $77,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Blair Bill which has al- 
ready passed the United States Sen- 
ate three times. 





IS NOT THIS TRUE? 
**In self-assumption greater 
Than in the note of judgment.’’ 
—SHAK. 

HE highest quality of intellect is 

sound judgment, and sound judg- 
ment must always be based upon ac- 
curate knowledge. The ignorant are 
invariably unsafe counsellors; the 
well-informed are trusted and sought 
after in every department. A 
thorough knowledge of a few subjects 
is better than a superficial acquaint- 
ance with many. Most men feel that 
they have a more perfect knowledge 
of some one or two subjects than of 
others, and they should be diffident 
as to those others. The dogmatism of 
ignorance is at the root of much that 
tends to embitter society. 

With this enlargement of our intel- 
lect the horizon of life becomes more 
extensive and thought will ripen into 
action, and moral power is augment- 
ed, so that we rise out of the individ- 
ual and personal into the general and 
universal living for and working for 
all. 
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WASHINGTON’S LEGACY. 


**No legacy is so rich as honesty,’’ 
—SHAE. 

HAT can be more important and 

appropriate to-day, than to re- 
fer to, and to indoctrinate the child- 
ren of the present generation with, 
the ideas and sentiments of George 
Washington ? 

In the valuable series of the ‘Old 
South Leaflets,” issued by D. C. 
Heath & Co, we find in the Circular 
Letter of Washington addressed to 
the Governors of all the States on 
Disbanding the Army.’’ He says: 

“There are four things, which I 
humbly conceive, are essential to the 
well-being, I may even venture to 
say, to the existence of the United 
States as an independent power. 

First, An indissoluble union of the 
States under one federal head. 

Second. A sacred regard to public 
justice. 

Third. The adoption of a proper 
peace establishment ; and, 

Fourth. The prevalence of that pa- 
cific and friendly disposition among 
the people of the United States, which ~ 
will induce them to forget their local 
prejudices and policies ; to make those 
mutual concessions, which are requis- 
ite to the general prosperity; and, in 
some instances, to sacrifice their indi- 
vidual advantages to the interest of: 
the community. 

These are the pillars on which the 





glorious fabric of our independency 
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"and national character must be sup- 


whoever would dare to sap the found- 


_ ration, ahd the severest punishment 





ported. Liberty is the basis; and 


ation, or overturn thestructure, under 
whatever specious pretext he may at- 
tempt it, will merit the bitterest exe- 


which can be inflicted by his injured 
country.’’ 





NEW IDEAS. 
**The idea of a new life shall sweetly creep 
Into this study of the ancients.’’ 
—SHAK. 





HATEVER, says Dr. Johnson, in 

words which can never become 
trite, so noble is the sentiment they 
convey ‘whatever makes the past, 
the distantand the future predominate 
over the present, exalts us in the 
scale of thinking beings.”’ 

“Fully,” says Gibbon, ‘to appre- 
ciate this important truth, let us at- 
tempt in an improved society to cal- 
culate the immense distance between 
the man of learning and the iiliterate 
peasant. The former, by reading and 
reflection, multiplies his own experi- 
ence, and lives in distant ages and re- 
mote countries; while the latter, root- 
ed to a single spot, and confined to a 
few years of existence, surpasses but 
very little his fellow-laborer, the ox, 
in the exercise of his menial facul- 
ties.” 

In vain does the utilitarian ask, 
what is the use of such pursuits ?— 
what benefit is thence to arise to so- 
ciety ?—in what respect is the sum of 
human happiness to be increased by 
this extension? What, I would ask, 
in reply, is the use of the poetry of 
Milton—the music of Handel—the 
paintings of Raphael? Why are the 
roses more prized than all the harvests 
of the fields—though they are beauti- 
ful alone? 

‘lo what does everything great or 
elevating in nature tend, if not to the 
soul itself? to that soul which is eter- 
nal and invisible, aud never ceases to 
yearn after the invisible, how far so- 
ever it may be removed from whatev- 
er affects only present existence, and 
which in that very yearning at once 
reveals its ultimate destiny, and points 
to the means by which alone that 
destiny is to be attained. Regarding, 
then, literature in its highest aspect, 
that of the great fountain not merely 
of useful knowledge but of elevated 
and generous sentiments, let me earn- 
estly entreat you to apply vigorously 
to that which alone can give the pass- 
port to its whole treasures—the study 
of foreign languages. Charles V. 
said that whenever he read a foreign 
language, he felt a new soul within 
him. It is the command of them 
which is the great cause of the differ- 
ence between men of cultivated minds 
and mere ordinary information. 





_ THs government and this people, 
too, must listen to advice. Six mil- 
lions of illiterates in a form of 

t like ours are a danger 


are volers—made so by governmental 
action—hence tbe duty of Government 
to see that they are enabled to read 
the ballot they deposit and to appre- 
hend its meaning. This Government 
must protect itself, and it conserves 
not only its most vital interest, but 
its own life in providing the means to 
educate the illiterate. 


THE OUTLINE PROGRAM, 


**Appoint a meeting.” 
—SHAK. 


D” you secure the Outline Pro- 
gram of the National Educa- 
tional Association for the meeting to 
be held in Nashville, July 16th to 19th. 
By all means secure one of them 
early, and if at all practicable do not 
fail to be on hand. 

There is to be on 


TUESDAY, July 16—Morning. 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME— 
(Followed by Grand Barbecue ) 

The Governor and the State Super- 
intendent, for Tennessee. 
The Mayor and the Chairman of the 
Local Executive Committee, for Nash- 
ville. 
The Commissioner of Education, for 
the United States. 
RESPONSES 
by the President, the Secretary, and 
the Treasurer, for the Association. 
Rev. J. A. B. Lovett, Ala., for the 
South. 

Vice-President W. E. Sheldon, 
Mass., for the Kast. 

Vice-President Ira G. Hoitt, Cal., 

for the West. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, Iowa; Mr. A. 

G. Lane, Ill.; and Mr. J. M. Green- 
wood, Mo., for the Center. 


TUESDA Y—Evening. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


(a) The Results in the St. Louis 
School—C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

(6) The Intellectual Value of Tool 
Work —Wm.T. Harris, Concord, Mass. 

(c) Its Value as Related to the Ac- 
tive Pursuits in which Pupils may 
subsequently engage—S. H. Peabody, 
Champaign, Il. 

(d) Its Effect Upon the Usefulness 
of the Schools—Hon. E. E. White, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(e) To What Extent May Manual 
Training be Introduced at this Time 
into the Public Schools?—Henry A. 
Wise, Baltim:re, Md.; Aaron Gove, 
Denver, Col. 


WEDNESDA Y—Morning. 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


(a) Should Americans Educate their 
Children in Them ?—Right Rev. John 
J. Keane, Washington, D. C.; His Em- 
inence Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore, 
Md. 

(6) Has the Denominational School 
a Proper Place in America?—Edwin 
D. Mead, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar, United States Senate. 








Schools—Hon. A.S. Draper, Albany, 
N.Y. 

The Relation Between the State 
and Education—G. Stanley Hall, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Educational Progress of the Color- 
ed People in the South—John H. Bur- 
rus, Rodney, Miss. 

The Higher Education of the Negro 
—Geo. T. Winston, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


TH URSDA Y—Morning. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

(a) ItsCulture Value — B. A. Hins- 

dale, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

(6) Its Value on Educational Leg- 

islation and Administration—W. H. 

Payne, Nashville, Tenn. 

(c) Its Value to Teachers—S. G. 

Williams, Ithaca, N. Y.; Geo. B. 

Hurd, New Haven, Conn. 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE 

OHIO VALLEY. 
W. H. Venable, Cincinnati Ohio. 
THE RECITATION. 
Geo. Howland, Chicago, Ill. 
THURSDA Y—Evening. 

Literature for Children tothe Front 

—Mary E. Burt, Chicago, III. 

Literature for High Schools—Min- 

nie C. Clark, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Educational Value of the Fa- 
ble and the Fairy Tale—Edward E. 
Sheib, Columbia, S.C. 

A National University — Wm. A. 
Mowry Boston, Mass. 

The John F. Slater Fund and Its 
Work—Dr. A. Haygood, Decatur, Ga. 
RIDA Y—Morning. 
PEDAGOGICAL INQUIRY. 

(a) Report of the Committee—Lillie 
J. Martin, San Francisco; Wm. T. 
Harris, Concord, Mass.; Geo. P. 
Brown, Bloomington, Ill. 

(6) Observation and Experiment 
Essential in Pedagogical Inquiry—E. 
H. Russell, Worcester, Mass. 

(c) Sound Blindness—Sara E. Wilke, 
Corunna, Mich. 

(a) The Pronunciation of Words— 
Edmund Noble. 

HONORARY DEGREES AS CONFERRED 
BY AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

Charles Forster Smith—Nashville,\ 
Tenn. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUR FOR 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Tex. 

FRIDA Y—Evening. 

Education and the Republic-Col. 
A. 8. Colyar, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Teaching of Patriotism in the 
Public Schools ‘and Everywhere - R. 
W. Webb, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

History a Patriotic Force in Schools 
—Gen. H. B. Carrington, U 8. A. 

Educational Progress in the South 
since 1865—W. A. Candler, Oxford, 
Ga. ; 

Then and Now: Reminiscences of 
Educational Thought in the Southern 





WEDNESDA Y—Evening. 





menace, Two mitlions of them 


The Legal Status of the Public 


To be called upon to fill Vacancies : 
The Education Necessary to Amer- 
icanize a Heterogeneous Population— 
Col. Geo. T. Balch, New York. 
The Duty of the Press Toward Ed- 
cation—J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vocal Music in the Public School- 
room—Ettie Crane, Potsdam, N. Y.— 
beside the several departments. 
Be sure and secure a program early. 





THE Century Dictionary is to con- 
tain some features new in dictionaries 
one of which is the entry of every- 
thing in the one alphabetical order, 
abbreviations and foreign phrases as 
well as common words. While the 
plan of the work excludes biographical 
and geographical names, yet such ad- 
jectives as Chinese, Darwinian, etc., 
derived from proper names, will find 
place and be fully defined. 

A GOOD MEETING. 


‘*When old robes are worn out, 
There are members to make new.”’ 





—SHAK, 


W: read with great interest the 
proceedings of the meeting of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, as published in the papers. 

More than a thousand miles dis- 
tant— 





**By the sounding sea’’— 


we heard the voices of old friends and 
new ones, summoning the teachers of 
the grand old commonwealth of Mis- 
souri to larger and broader culture. 

Thanks to the energy of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. L. E Wolfe, of Moberly, 
more than 300 of the leading Educa- 
tors of the State gathered in the clas- 
sic groves of Sweet Springs to partici- 
pate in the papers and discussions. 

The committee on time and place 
for the next meeting, reported for 
Sweet Springs as the place, and June 
26th, 27th and 28th, 1890, as the time. 

For President, Prof. Dobson, of Car- 
rollton. Secretary, W. H. Martin, of 
Carrollton. Treasurer, T. B. Smith, 
of Fayette. 

Senator Vest accepted an invitation 
to address the Association on the last 
evening of the meeting. 

The Committee on Resolutions con- 
sisted of Hon. W. E. Coleman, L. J. 
Hall, W. T. Carrington, J.S. McGhee, 
J. M. Greenwood, T. E. Spencer, and 
T. B. Smith. 

The platform and resolutions did 
not reach us. 





For every good deed of ours, the 
world will be better always. 


WHEN you make a mistake, do not 
look back to it long. 

Mistakes are lessons of wisdom, 
showing us all the time how ignor- 
ance costs; and sometimes—not often 
—how much ignorance costs. 


‘*THEY are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two orthree.’’ 
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Confederacy—Edward 8. Joynes, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 


THERE is no forbidden fruit in the 
garden of intelligence. 
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Our teachers are not only an em- 
bodiment of a great truth—they are 
the sign and herald of a new creation 
of citizenship. 





THE common-place people simply 
copy—and so, of course, they must be 
common-place people--but genius 
gives us a new creation and a new 
revelation as well. Let us walk in 
the path of genius. 





WE need unity of effort in our work 
as educators. Let there be variety of 
effort—the more the better—but let us 
aim all the time for a grander, nobler, 
stronger citizenship—loyal to duty 
and to God—doing His work and ful- 
filling His purposes. 





ABSURD PRESENTIMENTS 


‘*Omission to do what is necessary, 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger ”’ 
—SHAK, 


ROM an article by Rev. J. M. Buck- 

leyin the July Century on ‘‘Presen- 
timents, Visions, and Apparitions’’ we 
quote the following: ‘Since that ex- 
perience, in many voyages I have made 
it an object to inquire of travelers and 
others concerning presentiments and 
have found that they are very com- 
mon, oc¢asionally fulfilled, generally 
not so; and that it is the tendency 
with practically all persons who have 
had one presentiment come true to 
force themselves into all, and to be- 
come tyrants over those dependent up- 
on them or those traveling with them. 
It is to be frankly admitted that no 
matter how vivid the supposed presen- 
timent might be, its non-fulfillment 
would not demonstrate that there are 
no presentiments which must have or- 
iginated external to the mind of the 
subject; but having been led by my 
experience to induce many persons to 
defy such feelings without a single in- 
stance of reported evil results, it con- 
firms strongly the hypothosis of their 
subjective origin. 

That presentiments are governed by 
no moral principle in the character of 
the subjects to which they are applied, 
the persons who receive them, the oc- 
casions upon which they are given, 
and their affects, is apparent. The 
most immoral have claimed to have 
them, have communicated them to 
others, and they have sometimes been 
fulfilled by events from which the per- 
sons having them have derived great 
personal advantages. The best of men 
have had presentiments, but the great 
majority of good people have not; and 
the greatest calamities which have be- 
fallen most persons have come with- 
eut any warning whatsoever, except 
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such as could be inferred from existing 
situations. Experience, foresight, and 
guidance by ordinary sagacity have 
been all that mankind have had to re- 
ly upon ; and to be governed only by 
these, combating or disregarding pre- 
sentiments, impressions, and powerful 
impulses for which no foundation can 
be found in the nature of things, is the 
only safe and stable rule.”’ 


OO 


IRON ADVANCING IN PRICE. 


is is said, that with the advance in 

the price ot iron and lumber, the 
wages of the operatives have also been 
advanced. 

This must inevitably and speedily 
advance the price of all articles made 
of these two staples. 

The cost of the production of School 
Desks will be largely enhanced by 
this advance of both iron and lumber 
simultaneously. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company have advanced the 
price of iron very largely all around, 
thus following the example set a few 
days ago by the Thomas Iron Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. There is a 
good demand for iron, and the Ten- 
nessee Company, which operates sev- 
eral of the largest furnaces in the 
South, anticipates a heavy trade from 
this time on in both iron and lumber, 
as the use of one increases and en- 
hances the value of both. 

The same is true of Birmingham, 
Ala , also. The South, with the de- 
velopment of her resources in cot- 
ton mills and iron furnaces, is growing 
rich, and ean afford to largely increase 
her educational facilities. 

Let us have nine months of school- 
ing during the year, and adequate 
compensation for the teachers in all 
sections. Weare all enriched by the 
work done in the schools. 
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TO CALIFORNIA. 


PECIAL Parties leave Chicago ev- 
S ery Thursday over “The Santa 
Fe Route’ through to California. 
These parties are accompanied by a 
Special Conductor, whose duty it is to 
look after the comfort and security of 
passengers en route, and this feature 
makes the journey pleasant. Low 
rates are made for persons joining 
these parties. 

If you think of going to California, 
write or call upon JAMES WALLACE, 


212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
7 22-tf 
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THE weak come out of the trying or- 
deals of life, broken, if not infamou:: 
the strong—virtuous, intelligent, sub- 
lime characters. We ought to em- 
ploy only such teachers as would de- 
velop the latter. 





PERHAPS some of our teachers real-. 
ize the fact, that they are instructing 
and developing a mighty intellect that 
may yet light up the centuries as they 


pass. ° 





Our Automatic Folding Seat, and Desk, 1 


Double-tongued and Grooved and Glue-Jointed. 
The Seat will Fold or Unfold without the use of the hands, or 
any unnatural movement. 


May 
hm 
SEAT FOLDED. 


DOUBLE DESK, WITH SEPARATE 


OR INDIVIDUAL SEATS. 


HorE CoLueGeE, 
Holland, Mich., Jan. 4, 1886. 


Since September last we 
have used Haney’s School 
Seats in the lecture room of 
Hope College, and have been 
well satisfied with the work- 
manship and with their adapta- 
tion to the uses designed. 


The construction of the seats 
is just what the school-room 
needs; is noiseless and easy. 


Haney’s Seat and Desk 
is more easily put together and 
pes hype 7 than other seats 
in use in our institution. 


CHARLES SCOTT, 
President. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
Mich., June 10, 1886. 


This is to certify that for 
the past three years the 
Haney Manufacturing Co. 
has — our rd 
with all the school seats 
that we have purchased for 
our new buildings, and for 
re-seating a portion of the 
old. The seats are giving 
good satisfaction to the 
Board, and our teachers 
speak highly of them. The 
Hancy Seat takes rank 
with the BEST manufac- 
tured, and is preferred by 
our school authorities to 
any other that has compe- 
ted with it for our trade. 


HENRY J. FELKER, 


President of Board 
of Education. 


Our Bent Wood Desk and Seats. 


DOUBLE FOR TWO PUPILS, AND SINGLE FOR ONE PUPIL. 


With Double Wrought-Iron Hinges for Seats. Warranted for 20 
years from all breakages. 


From a large number of Endorsements we select the following from Hon. 


J. M. ARCHER, to whom we refer : 


SALEM, ARK. 


J. B. Merwin, B8t. 
Louis, Mo. — My Dear 
Sir: When we built 
our new Academy at 
Salem we purchased 
your Patent Bent 
Wood Desks and 
Seats. 

After YEARS OF TRIAL 
they have proved VERY SUB- 
STANTIAL and DURABLE, 
and have been so satisf 
that I take great pleasure in 
saying tothe people of Ark- 
ansas, who feel an interest in - 
securi the BEST AND 
MOST DURABLE SCHOOL 
HESKS and SCHOOL SUP- 
PLIES made, that I am con- 
fdent the Desks, Maps, 
Globes. Charts. Liq- 
uld Slating. and other 
apparatus manufactured and 
sold by y~u will give entire 
satisfaction. Very truly, 

‘ JAMES M. ARCHER. 


Five Sizes of this Style are made for Pupils from 5 to 21 Years of Age, 


sq Our Castomers get the advantage of cheap freights on the Bent Wood 
Desks and Seats. 
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MERWIN’S 


OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 

DEAR Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Not asingle Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 
ing School Houses. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wm. T HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold ; every one using them 
commends them. Address 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 
DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KiNDS. 
No, 1104 PINE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and protessors, and it is 
admitted by all, thatin no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so Jasting, as by means of illustration upon the Blackboard. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Cloth, Slated 
on 
One Side. 
| $1 25 each. 
1 65 sé 





Paper, Slated 
on 
One Side. 
$1 00 each. 
13 “* 


Cloth, Slated 


NUMBER AND SIZES. on 
Both Sides. 
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Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 80 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 


Address: J.B, Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
No. 1104 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST AGAIN 
RE-UNITED. 
The Great Through Direct Line from St. 


Louis to New York, again in perfect order. 


HOW THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


RE-OPENED ITS LINE. 

The opening of the Pennsylvania Railway for 
through traffic marks the practical completion 
of a work which has never been equalled in the 
annals of railroading. When the tremendous 
blow of storm and flood fell in Western Penn- 
sylvania, the east was cut off from the north 
and west; there was a middle district, with 
Altoona as its centre, which was isolated from 
every Other section, while the extreme west, 
with itslocal capital at Pittsburg, was cut off 
from all assistance, save tha: of the lines west 
of that point No sooner was the destruction 
done than work was begun to remedy it. 
Construction trains and skilled workingmen, 
with a forceof engineers, weresent from Phil- 
adelphia to Harrisburg and thence to the first 
breaks in the line at Montgomery Bridge. The 
Altoona construction department was sent on 
to the east and west for use at Manayunk and 
Mayes, while from Pittsburg workingmen and 
material were dispatched to Johnstown. 

The force working west from South Fork in 
the Conemaugh Valley had the most difficult 
work to perform. Besides the rebuilding of 
the bridge at that point, they were obliged to 
replace the Conemaugh Viaduct. The result 
is a splendid example of contemporaneous en- 
gineering. Itis atrestle bridge 400 feet long 
and 78 feet high, andis constructed 6n a curve. 
Solid heart timber was used in its construc- 
tion, and it is almost as firm beneath the trains 
as though it were of stone. At Conemaugha 
shelf had been cut cut of the mountain side for 
the trains to pass upon before the flood, but 
when the waters came this for a distance of 
1,500 feet was washed away. A trestle was built 
in its place to accommodate two tracks. From 
the eastern end of the trestle to the bridge at 


Johnstown, a distance of three miles, the track. 


has been built anew. 

There were 5,900 men employed in construc- 
tion, and they had to be provided with sleeping 
places and food. The former were provided in 
the shape of cars fitted with berths; the latter 
had to be brought many miles. Electric lights 
were used for facilitating the night work, and 
in many instances gangs of men worked twen- 
ty-four hours on astretch without rest, their 
sole aim being the completion of the work. 

Cn en 


Let us have confidence that truth 
and the future will fully vindicate 


our words and works. 
rr te 


FREE FARMS AND BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES. 

The Valley of the Milk River; 

The Valley of the Missouri River; 

The Valley of the Marias River; 

The Valley of the Teton River; 

The Valley of the Sun River; 

The Valley of the Florence River; 
In Montana’s Great Reservation of 18,000,000 
acres of free lands. Write for particulars to 
F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 
Minn. 





“IT STANDS 
AT THE 
Head.’ 


GREATER 


‘SPEED 


Can be attained 
on the 


Caligraph 2 


Than on any 
other Writing 
Machine made. 


CALEGRAP 


AN imitation of- methods means 
feebleness, insipidity and insignifi- 
cance. Let us rise above all this in 
teaching and instruction of a new and 
a great people. 





WHAT but illiteracy and its inevit- 
able attendant poverty, makes night 


and despair in such a multitude of 
souls in this country. 

THESE givers—these revealers—of 
the giff of.thought and of insight; 
these teachers, faithful, humble, hon- 
est and true, let us honor them above 
all men. 








How {fo Gure 
SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
owith the<= 
CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, arespeedily, economically and 
permanently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when ail other remedies and methods fail. 
CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soap, anexquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, m4 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, Soc.; SOAP, 
23c; RESOLVENT $:; Prepared by the PotTeR 
DkuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 
4aae-Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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aa Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
4@ ~=—Ss skin prevented by CuTicura Soap. 





Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
weaknesses, in CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c 


LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant Sranepereney te the 
skin. Removes all pimples, freckles and 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicate- 
ly soft and beautifal. I¢ contains no lime, 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades; 
pink or flesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
| All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


STRONG, 


DURABLE, 


And easy to 
operate. 


40,000 


Caligraphs 
now in 


ACTUAL USE, 














If you are contemplating the purchase of a WRITING MACHINE, do not fail to exam- 


ine into the merits of the CALIGRAPH. 


saCALIGRAPHS FOR RENT. Machines sold on EASY PAYMENTS.-@a 


1 get figures, or send for Circular and Price List. We also carry a full line of Writing Machine 
supplies, Hibbons, Carbon Paper, etc. Send for come Book of our fine eee. Quality guaranteed, 
an +00. 


Prices moderate. 


Price No. 1 Machine, $70.00. 


ce No.2 Machine, $85 


Parker, Ritter, Nicholls Stationery Co., 


General Agents, 


1t 


400 and 402 North 
Telephone 828, ST 


Third Street, 
. LOUIS, 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education, 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








W. 8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
Bis SEEM W ll cccvcccsescocovnes | Kaitors. 








Our teachers leave behind them— 
though perhaps unknown and unsung 
—immortal monuments of their work 
and their fidelity ; so we love to dwell 
upon the great and the grand things 
they do, rather than coldly criticize 
them for not doing more. 


EE — 





Every good and great thought 
which our teachers by their genius 
and piety interpret and throw into the 
world, alters the world for the better. 
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THESE teachers who feel within 
them the sacred flame—whoare strung 
for the high endeavor — who have 
girded themselves for the immortal 
race—we would exhort in the terms 
of the great moralist poet, Dr. John- 


son : 


**Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth! 
Let all thy soul indulge the generous heat, 
Till captive Science yield her last retreat ; 
Let Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day.’’ 


Iv requires great faith to teach, be- 
cause we are—and are to be—a great 
people; and now-a-days we must edu- 
cate for great things and great char- 
acters. 





THESE schools and their teachers 
and pupils initiate the multitude of 
people into the secrets of intelligence 
and the hope of great aspirations and 
expectations. 





WE ought to break up this frame- 
work of mere method; because you 
cannot run every line of thought and 
progress in one uniform mould. 








THE real teacher turns over the 
pages anf events of history—of ages 
and of centuries. They cannot afford 
to neglect or forget anything. 

Let the trivial and the non-essen- 
tial things die—and reproduce the liv- 
ing, the important, the vital. 

Srnce in this country intelligence is 
recognized as an universal benefit, 
how extraordinary itis that we have 
over six millions of citizens growing 
up in the blindness and darkness of 
illiteracy. 








OBEDIENT to the inspiring, creative 
influence of the teacher, pupils and 
parents alike move on new lines of 
thought and endeavor intoa larger 
life. Who can estimate the on-reach- 
ing influence of such an one? 

WE warn this people that there is 
constant danger from these six mil- 
lions of illiterates in this country— 


that 
**from this sepulehre the lurid spark will break, 
And all the fire of revolution’s storm awake.’’ 








Ler us take hold now and make the 
average minimum wages for all the 
States an even $50 per month for nine 
months in the year. 


The leading teachers ia other States 
begin to realize the power of this 
JOURNAL in this direction too. They 
are circulating it more extensively in 
all the States, as State lines and State 
boundaries do not limit the necessity 
for Education nor the power which in- 
telligence gives over ignorance, nor 
the justice of properly compensating 
our teachers. 


NEVER allow a session of your 
school to close without at least an 
effort. to inculcate a conviction deep 
and strong of the power of truth over 
error. Some interest in the reading, 
history, or geography lesson, will fur- 
nish occasion for this; if not, some 
story to illustrate it should be told. 

eo mee 

LET us go on patiently with our 
work among the people. The elements 
of a new and grander civilization are 
preserved, maintained and developed 
by the work our teachers are doing 
among thechildren. Characters strong 
and grand are reanimated, even as 
the new blossoms of spring come from 
the germs planted in the seed time. 
No one can stay this all-pervading in- 
fluence. 








NASHVILLE. 


**T speak not this in estimation 
As what I think might be, 


But what I know.’’ 
~ SHAK. 





RESIDENT A. P. MARBLE, of the 

National Teachers’ Association, 
seems to have infused into the teach- 
ers of this country something of his 
own noble and generous enthusiasm 
in behalf of the great gathering at 
Nashville. 


He says, if you were not so fortun- 
ate as to have been in attendance at 
San Francisco last year, you ‘will 
learn for the first time what genuine 
hospitality means ; and if you were at 
San Francisco last summer you will 
see that there is more than one way 
of doing the same thing. 


In the homes where we shall meet 
the people on their native heath; in 
the hotels and public places, where 
citizens congregate; on the streets 
and in the places of amusement, the 
groves and the pleasure resorts,— 
everywhere the teachers of the coun- 
try from the East and the West, from 
the North and the South, will meet 
with a cordiality of welcome that will 
captivate their hearts; and in the as- 
sociation with each other, a bond of 
friendship will grow, stronger to bind 
the sections than any federal laws. In 
no place where the N. E. A. has met, 
except in San Francisco, has so great 
outlay been made by the inhabitants 
to entertain the teachers of the coun- 
try, and nowhere else is the growing 
influence of this class of workers up- 





on the future of our country more ful- 
ly recognized than in 
THE CITY OF NASHVILLE. 

The city itself is a gem. Nestled 
among a cordon of hills, wooded, or 
surmounted with noble institutions 
and elegant residences, or covered with 
verdent fields, the city, built upon an 
undulating surface, has many noble 
buildings, fine residences and substan- 
tial business houses. And from the 
porticoes and terraces of the capitol, 
itself an imposing specimen of Grecian 
architecture, there is a view of the 
city and the surrounding country 
which is extremely lovely. The dis- 
tant hills are bathed in a mellow ra- 


diance that softens the outline and im- | # 


parts that indescribable charm which 
painters seek in vain to transcribe. 
The river winds noiselessly below, 
and the breeze upon this eminence 
brings to ear the hum of a busy little 
city. In this building the education- 
al exhibit will be held, and perhaps 
some of the department meetings will 
be there. 

The General Association will meet in 
a fine theatre called the Vendome, 
and convenient places will accommo- 
date the meetings of other depart- 
ments in the afternoons.”’ 


WE ARE NOT POOR. 


** Tis the very riches of thysel/, 
That now I aim at.’’ 
—SHAK. 


B *.¥ free universal intelligence comes 
prosperity and progress, obedi- 
ence to law, and protection of rights 
and property —inducing all to prac- 
tice industry and economy. With this 
comes a steady increase of wealth 
among the masses of the people. Here 
is the evidence of these facts. 

The aggregate wealth of the coun 
try in 1860 was given as $16,000,000,000. 

Count the fouror five years of war, 
with its vast destruction of life and 
property to all sections of the country, 
and then take the fifteen years from 
1865 to 1880,and the wealth of the 
country has increased nearly two 
thousand millions a year; and the 
next census, it is claimed, will show 
an aggregate of $65,000,000,000. 

You see, we are abundantly able to 
afford every needed facility to educate 
the rising generation. Let our teach- 
ers take these facts and figures —study 
them carefully—and show the school 
officers that wealth and prosperity 
comes from intelligence and not from 
ignorance — that schools should be, 
and can be, kept open nine months 
out of the twelve—that teach- 
ers in order to be competent, need 
books, papers, travel, associations (lo- 
cal, State and National)—and that all 
this costs money—more money thanis 
now paid for this service. Our teach 
ers ought to have from $50 per month 
up to $300 and $400 per month. 

We are abundantly able to pay this. 
We can, in fact, scarcely afford to 
employ teachers who are not worth 
this much, and who could not earn 
this much in any other profession. 








PROF. R. N. ROARK. 
PRESIDENT OF THE GLASGOW NORMAL 
SCHOOL, KENTUCKY. 

**This will, according to your strength and quality, 
Give you advancement.’’ 
—SHAK. 





RoF. R. N. ROARK, in his Inaugu- 

ral Address as President of the 
State Teachers’ Association of Ken- 
tucky, said the use of 

THE PRESS 

‘‘has never been, and is not yet, as 
frequent or wide-spread as it should 
be. There is no other means of keep- 
ing our work constantly before the 
people or so effective as the use of the 
press, and especially the Country 
Press. 

Our District Meetings, while power- 
ful in their influence upon teachers, 
yet have very little direct influence 
upon the non-teaching population, be- 
cause very few who are not teachers 
attend them. But the village or coun: 
ty paper is read by the very citizens 
whose interest we must secure, whose 
influence should be won to our side. 

We cannot too highly commend 
those 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
who have faithfully used their home 
papers to spread before their people 
an account of the work of the schools 
among them. 

Let superintendents do this every- 
where, persistently, carefully, week 
after week, and people will soon be- 
gin to think. And you, teachers, you 
write ; write what you feel about your 
work; what your work is accomplish- 
ing, and send it to your District Edi- 
tor, or to your home paper. Let us 
press this line of operation vigorous- 
ly this coming year.”’ 

Prof. Roark advocates strongly more 
local effort to enlighten the people 
as to the value and necessity of a bet- 
ter public school system. In fact, he 
suggests, we think with great wis- 
dom, that as this problem of public 
education in the South is peculiar, a 
sortofan evangelist is needed, who is to 
the ‘“‘ manor born,’’ ‘‘to hold a few 
genuine old-fashioned, Methodist, Ed- 
ucational revivals.” We need to be — 





converted, as teachers and people. | 
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Converted from the idea that the 
**gommon schools’’ are for the “poor,” 
that they are “charitable institu- 
tions ;’”’ that the money spent on them 
is nearly so much wasted; that only 
the ‘‘hard-up” and the incompetent 
will teaclt them; in short, that they 
are not respectable. We need to be 
converted to the knowledge of what 
the American Public School means; 
to faith in its work and possibilities ; 
to the doctrine of ‘‘ local taxation’’ for 
its betterment; to the consciousness 
that it is false pride and false patriot- 
ism which would reject help for these 
schools, from either State or Nation. 

This subject will be discussed, we 
hope, at Nashville, not with a view, as 
Prof. Roark says, to supersede or an- 
tagonize at all the grand work of the 
National Educational Association— 
but as there are peculiar difficulties 
at the South, social and political, and 
several other factors in our Education- 
al problems, which, in the nature of 
things, the National Association can- 
not deal with, he proposes 


A SOUTHERN EDUCATIVUNAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


which shall, in all respects, be supple- 
mentary to the work done by the Na- 
tional Association, and securing re- 
sults entirely out of reach of the lat- 
ter. Such an organization has been at 
various times proposed by various 
Southern educators, and in every case 
has received commendation and gen- 
erally very strong endorsement. Lack 
of opportunity alone seems to have 
prevented the execution of the idea. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EVANGELIST. 


If such a man can be secured—and 
he certainly can be—and properly 
compensated for his work, an incal- 
culable good would be wrought. 
A man who has had experience in 
all grades and conditions of schools ; 
who knows and feels the South’s pecu- 
liar difficulties and needs; who can 
arouse enthusiasm and break down 
prejudice by sympathetic argument ; 
who is, in short, a type in himself of 


THE NEW SOUTH, 


and visit not only the larger towns, 
but the smaller places, and even the 
country districts from the Ohio to the 
Gulf, and with vim and purpose 
spread the Gospel of Universal Edu- 
cation, for both sexes and colors. Let 
his work be to: 
(1) Arouse the people to the value of 
common schools; and (2) whole com- 
munities to the necessity of Local 
Taxation to su;plement State aid 
and “National Aid.’’ There is not 
only a call for action, but an immedi- 
ate pressing need for this service. 
Is the school income sufficient in all 
the States to keep the schools open 
nine months, and t» pay the teachers 
an average minimum salary of $50 
per month promptly, as other county 
and State officers are paid? This 
ought to be done. 





aid your State largely to do this with- 
out any material increase of taxation 
for school purposes. 

Ir is a pretty well established fact, 
now, that if the teachers tax-payers 
and school officers do not secure the 
$77,000,000 for school purposes from 
the vast surplus lying idle in the Un- 
ited States Treasury, the politicians 
will squander the money for merely 
partisan purposes. 

Let us act at once, and so discharge 
our duty by signing and sending in 
petitions for the passage of the Blair 
Bill. 





THESE teachers, humble though 
they appear, are the heroes whose 
deeds of nobleness make the glory of 
our time resplendent with intelligence. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA STUDY. 


‘*If study’s gain be thus, and this be so, 
Study knows that whieh yet it doth not know.’’ 
—SHAK. 








E have often wondered why it 

was that so little had been 
written illustrative of the importance 
of a good encyclopedia to teachers and 
other persons seeking for general in- 
formation. There prevails a very er- 
roneous conception of the use and 
value of such a condensed iibrary or 
compendium of knowledge. It is gen- 
erally supposed that an encyclopedia, 
like the common dictionary, is only 
needed and to be used as a reference 
book for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of some particular thing 
which happens to be sprung by read- 
ing other books, or that may come up 
in conversation, about which doubt at 
the time exists; and that, as in the 
ease of the dictionary, it would be a 
dry and profitless employment of one’s 
time to go into a regular reading of 
such a work as a set line of study. 

No greater mistake than this, how- 
ever, could he made by an intelligent 
young man or women who may be 
anxious to become generally posted, 
and who might laudably wish to ap- 
pear to their associates 

INTELLIGENT ON ALL SUBJECTS 
that are liable to come up in conversa- 
tion. 

Persons who have not given special 
attention to the advantages to be gain- 
ed by the regular study of a good en- 
cyclopedia as a home or school book, 
can form buta limited conception of the 
extent and variety of information that 
will accumulate in a retentive mem- 
ory by such a course of reading. The 
very diversity of the subjects treated, 
in the alphabetical order of titles, 
furnishes a relaxation to the mind of 
the student as he finishes one subject 
and takes up another on a question 
wholly unanalogous and quite prob- 
ably bearing no resemblance to the 
one just concluded. This very relief 
from mental strain, or unbending of 
theintellectual bow, furnishes a source 
of rational recreation while storing 





passage of the Blair Bill would 


varied in its character as not to be- 
come wearisome and insipid. For we 
may rest assured that not one of the 
thousands of subjects so carefully 
treated in any good encyclopedia, but 
contains information of real value tothe 
person who may wish to become large- 
ly intelligent upon matters of un.ver- 
sal knowledge. And one of the most 
inspiring results of such 
A REGULAR READING 
of an encyclopedia is the grand im- 
pression one receives of the informa- 
tion required todiscuss and formulate 
such an enormous variety of subjects, 
and, by the joint efforts of the differ- 
ent minds employed, to bring togeth- 
er such an almost inconceivable 
amount of information as is massed 
in these volumes. A hasty glance 
through such a work, with a mere 
glimpse of the results which have 
cost so much research, study and eru- 
dition, impresses one with the majes- 
tic achievements of the human intell- 
ect somewhat as we are impressed by 
the works of creative wisdom when 
viewing through a telescope the star- 
ry heavens, and then turning to scan 
the superlative wonders in the other 
direction revealed by the microscope. 
Another way of profitably reading 
an encyclopedia, as a school-book for 
home study, is to take one study of 
general information, in almost any de- 


fully and at the same time note down 
every principal word it contains, 
which will be found to be the basis of 
some other encyclopedia article. Then, 
when the first article is finished, take 
up the others referred to in it, in the 
order of their occurrence, and in like 
manner while reading each article, 
note down all new subjects alluded 
to in it, and so on till the subjects 
noted shall run out. We venture to 
predict that such a reading and such 
a persistent noting down of new sub- 
jects embracing other articles in the 
same encyclopedia, would, by direct 
accumulation and constant accretion 
of new articles, ultimately lead to a 
reading of the entire encyclogedia, as 
completely as if gone through page by 
page consecutiv: ly. 





A GROWING POWER. 


**My powers are crescent, 
And my arguing hope 
Saysit willcome to the full.’’ 
—SHAK. 





T home and abroad the St. Louis 
Manual Training School is a 
growing power for good. 

Tne Ninth Annual Exhibition drew 
together an immenseaudience, crowd- 
ing the building to its utmost capac- 
ity; and the attendance at the liter- 
ary or evening exercises also found 
Memorial Hall all too small. 

Following these, which furnished 
abundant proof that the hand labor of 
the students had rather sharpened 
than blunted their intellectual facul- 
ties, the Dean, Prof. C. M. Woodward 


partment of knowledge, read it care-- 


condition of the institution and its 
prospects for the coming years. He 
said the membership roll numbered 
241 for the past year, eight more than 
in any previous year, and that the ap- 
plications for membership were far in 
excess of the present capacity of the 
school, but that, notwithstanding this, 
it was proposed to add one hundred 
more boys to the list for preparatory 
examination next September. He be- 
lieved St. Louis was thoroughly fa- 
vorable to the theory and practice of 
the school. And he predicted that 
ten years hence would witness a 
greater number of manual training 
schools in this country than was 
dreamed of in the philosophy of those 
who were to-day encouraging the be- 
lief that the idea and theory of such 
institutions were not in keeping with 
successful mental strength and devel- 
opment. Those who claimed it was 
only a gymnasium would have to 
change their minds. The grand re- 
sults were against them. 


At the conclusion of Prof. Wood- 
ward’s speech, Chancellor Snow, of 
Washington University, formally pre- 
seuted the forty diplomas to the class, 
which stood fronting the stage. Prof. 
Snow was brief but appropriate in his 
presentation remarks He spoke some- 
what feelingly of the pride the univer- 
sity felt in the school, of which they 
were the product, and he hoped and 
believed success would follow their 
‘life efforts. 


Prof. Woodward then announced 
that the Sellew medal had been award- 
ed to Charles Edward Hesselbach, he 
having an average of 95 per cent. 
Four others were favorably mention- 
ed, one of whom, Ernest M. Hoen, had 
an a‘rerage of 93 per cent, and the oth- 
ers 91 per cent. 

Following this came the address to 
the graduating class by Thomas Dim- 
mock, which was forcible and schol- 
arly and at times brilliant in illustra- 
tion and reci'ation. 





wie 

Burrato, New York, leads off with 
an inerease in the salaries of the 360 
teachers employed ; and we hope, with 
the great prosperity of the country, 
other cities will follow this commend- 
able example. 

Milwaukee, too, takes Mr. H. O. R. 
Siefert fromthe ranks and gives him 
the appointment of Assistant Superin- 
tendent, with a salary of $2,500, and 
the salaries of the Superintendent and 
Secretary have been increased to$4,000 
and $3,000 respectively. This is a just 
recognition of three faithful and effic- 
ient officers, and is an adjustment 
which makes the salaries more nearly 
correspond with the increased impor- 
tance of the important interests they 
represent. 

Let these examples be followed un- 
til we secure the most competent men 
and women to teach and train the 
children for the full discharge of the 








the mind with useful knowledge so 


made an official report of the present 


duties of American citizenship. 
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AN official, authenticated report 
shows that the aggregate of deposits in 
the Savings Banks on the last day of 
June, 1889, was $1,364,196,550 and the 
number of depositors 3,838,291 —-— an in- 
crease of 822,336 in depositors, and of 
$290,901,595 in deposits within a year. 

If now we add to this the sav- 
ings represented by the accumulations 
of beneficiary and building associa- 
tions, the total would be more than 
doubled; and all is the property of 
people who are dependenton their own 
exertions for a living, and most of it is 
owned by the laboring people of Amer- 
ica. These figures alone are enough 
to refute the oft-repeated statement 
that ‘while the rich are growing rich- 
er, the poor are growing poorer,’’ and 
refutes too the idea that we are not 
able to properly compensate the 
teachers of this nation for their all- 
important work of educating the 
children into habits of industry, obe- 
dience, thrift, intelligence and econ- 
omy. 





SELF-RENEWAL. 


‘*Grow great by your example.’’ 
—SHAK. 


HIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL, after 
C graduating from college, ‘‘took 
stock’’ of himself —his talents, his hab- 
its, his knowledge, his propensities, 
his defects—and, at the results, was 
so dissatisfied that he formed noble 
plans and entered on a new life. The 
result was, that he rose steadily in his 
profession to the summit. The young 
graduate may well follow his exam- 
ple. 

Yesterday, I saw some fifteen loco- 
motives in the Erie Railway yard, at 
Jersey City, the capacity and efficient 
power of every one well known to the 
Superintendent. 





Does every teacher know his own 
capacities, and, above all, know his 
capabilities of expansion, enlarge- 
ment and symmetry, by long culture? 
All machinery has its term and wears 
out: intellect, conscience, will - may 
be kept improving indefinitely, for 
ten, twenty, forty, or sixty years. 

Look at Bismarck and Von Moltke, 
at Chevrier, at Gladstone, at Bryant, 
at Longfellow, when far up in the 
northern latitude of life, yet in full 
vigor, or even out-doing their earlier 
selves. 

We can change our bodies constantly 
with and by our food : we can change 
our mind and souls at will for the bet- 
ter more easily and more perfectly and 
more permanently. We can have 
newer selves as often as we take the 
means. 

Wo! wo, to the stagnant soul that 


—for even that may dwindle and 
dwarf away by neglect. ‘To him that 
hath shall be given. and he shall have 
more abundance; but from him that 
hath not, shall be taken away what 
he seemeth to have.’’ 
We must grow or shrink. 
L. W. Hart. 

PRUDENCE AND COURAGE. 


**Cow and hope, 
Both, teaching him the practical .’’ 
—SHAK 





MERSON says, teach and train the 
pupil ‘‘that every thing in na- 
ture, even motes and feathers, go by 
law and not by luck, and that what he 
sows, he reaps. By diligence and self- 
command let him put the bread he eats 
at his own disposal, and not at that of 
others, that he may not stand in bitter 
and false relations to other men; for 
the best good of wealth is freedom. Let 
him practice the minor virtues. 
How much of human life is lost in 
waiting! 
Let him not make his fellow crea- 
tures wait. How many words and 
promises are promises of conversation! 
Let his be words of fate. 
When he sees a folded and sealed 
scrap of paper float round the globe in 
a pine ship and come safe to the eye 
for which it was written, amidst a 
swarming population, let him likewise 
feel the admonition to integrate his be- 
ing across all these distracting forces, 
and keep a slender human word 
among the storms, distances and acci- 
dents that drive us hither and thither, 
and, by persistency, make the paltry 
force of one man reappear to redeem 
its pledge after months and years in 
the most distant climates. 
We must not try to write the laws 
of any one virtue, looking at that only. 
Human nature loves no contradictions, 
butis symmetrical. The prudence which 
secures an outward well-being is not 
to be studied by one set of men, whilst 
heroism and holiness are studied by 
another, but they are reconcilable. 
Prudence concerns the present time, 
persons, property and existing forms. 
But as every fact hath its root in the 
soul, and if the soul were changed 
would cease to be, or would become 
some other thing, therefore the proper 
administration of outward things will 
always rest on a just apprehension of 
their cause and origin; that is, the 
good man will be the wise man, and 
the single-hearted the politic man. 
Every violation of truth is not only 
a sort of suicide in the liar, but is a 
stab at the health of human society. 
On the most profitable lie the course 
of events presently lays a destructive 
tax ; whilst frankness proves to be the 
best tactics, for it invites frankness, 
puts the parties on a convenient foot- 
ing and makes their business a friend- 
ship. Trust men and they will be 
true to you; treat them greatly and 
they will show themselves. great, 
though they make an tion in 





your favor to all their rules of trade.”’ 


has but one and the same dull old self 





MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


‘‘Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit, 
‘*More than in women is commonly seen.’’ 
—SHAK. 





HE recent celebration of the sev- 

entieth birthday of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, in Boston, became the 
fitting and appropriate occasion for 
some more formal recognition of her 
eminent services, by the press of the 
country, than her own native reticence 
and modesty would otherwise have 
permitted. 

Mrs. Howe is not only one of the 
most eminent women of the world, but 
she is one of the most distinguished 
characters which adorn the page of 
American history to-day. 

On this occasion, from the most wide- 
ly separated parts of the world, words 
of reverence and love and substantial 
tokens of affection were sent her. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, 
on account of a recent death in his 
family could not call in person, said, 
in his letter in reply to the invitation 
sent by Mrs. Elliott, the daughter of 
Mrs. Howe: ‘' As for your mother’s 
age, I am bound to believe her own 
story, but I can only say that to be 
seventy years young is sometimes far 
more cheerful and hopeful than to be 
forty years old.”’ 

A writer in the Inter- Ocean says: 

‘*The moral and intellectual ele- 
ments that gave Mrs. Howe distinc- 
tion, that set forth her character so 
radiantly, exercised a beneficent in- 
fluence upon the times greater than 
human intelligence can now estimate. 
In the affairs of the world the hum- 
blest and most obscure individual has 
bearing upon the sum total, no one be- 
ing without b essing or bane to hun- 
dreds of his fellow creatures of whom 
he may know nothing. In proportion 
as the individual rises above the mass- 
es aid becomes in any way exemplary 
is that influence broadened, conscious- 
ly and unconsciously, even reaching 
beyond the limits of one lifetime and 
becoming the active force of a new gen- 
eration. 

Those in most familiar intercourse 
with her can scarcely appreciate the 
extent of her moral dominion, prize 
her as they may. 





Her sway has been both intellectual 
and moral, quickening minds as well 
as strengthening the spiritual nature 
of thousands who perhaps but distant- 
ly associate her name with the inspir- 
ations to invreased works and enlarged 
virtue of conduct. Hers is not merely 
a strong mind, it is a highly cultured 
mind, not alone in the narrower sense 
of education but in that noble idea of a 
soul developed to its utmost capacity. 


One of the wisest preachers has 
taught us that infinitely better than 
the fullness of acquired knowledge, is 
the evidence of adequate self-culture; 
and in Julia Ward Howe we have a 
beautiful illustration of what possibil- 
ities lie within the grasp of the strong, 
earnest soul making the best uses of 
its abundant resources. Having a holy 
sympathy with that which is pure and 
sweet in religion, striving tomake real 
in her own life the lofty sentiments in- 
spired by a devout understanding of 
Christianity in its original uncorrup- 
tion, conscientious in the valuation of 
of the gifts with which Providence 
had richly endowed her, and seeing in 
the world a distinct work to be per- 
formed, she surrendered herself to the 
needs of humanity with such ardor 
and confidence that she became instru- 
mental in effecting ethical and social 
reforms that have dignified her own 
sex and vastly benefited mankind. 

She is not only a living exponent, 
but a vital living embodiment of the 
sentiment she expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines of her ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” : 

**He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never cail retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment seat ; 

O, be swift my soul, to answer Him; be jubil- 

ant my feet. 

Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on.’’ 

Mrs. Howe was not so much inter- 
ested in woman’s rights as in woman’s 
development, which is the important 
problem of the century. In her own 
life and the splendid results of it, is 
the demonstration of what lies easily 
within the range of women, and oneof 
the most convincing yet modest refu- 
tations of the tradition-fortified theory 
of woman’s inferiority. In her poetry, 
in her essays, in her public addresses, 
and in her conversation, the strong 
mind, the clear judgment, and the 
nobly unselfish, positive purpose of 
the apprehensive intelligence, assert 
themselves with such wholesome force 
that there is no doubting the potency 
of her universal] influence. 

She had the secret of se/f-develop- 
ment, which is more unselfish than 
many are aware and which finds its 
highest excellence in a genuine sym- 
pathy with and purpose to serve oth- 





ers. This it was that made Mrs. Howe 
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_ $o much an inspiration to other think- 
ing women, that made her the loved 
leader of an army of serious, earnest 
adherents who have furthered her ef- 
forts to place women upon the intel- 
lectual plane to which they are enti- 
tled, and which has given to America 
the foremost place in the sociological 
revolution that is scattering to con- 
tempt many of the most cherished tra- 
ditions of the past.’’ 

As we listened to her serious, sol- 
emn, pathetic words of motherly wis- 
dom, spoken to the twelve hundred 
young ladies and their friends present, 
at the closing exercises of the San 
Francisco High School, we devoutly 
wished that the two hundred and fifty 
thousand lady teachers of this coun- 
try could not only have heard the ad- 
dress, but could be baptized with her 
spirit and be imbued with the secret 
of her moral power. What an im- 
measurable intellectual, social and 
spiritual uplift it would give this na- 
tion if this could be done. 

At one of the receptions given Mrs. 
Howe, at Ventura, on the Pacific, 
she was presented with a magnificent 
crown of 134 white lilies growing upon 
a single stem. 

The presentation was made by Mrs. 
A. Comstock, in whose garden this 
floral curiosity grew. The gift was 
‘accompanied by the following suggest- 
ive lines : 

*‘In the glory of these lilies Christ’s second 
coming see, 
To purify the nation through womanhood set 
free ; 
This crown of heaven’s own weaving I now 
present to thee 
In the name of sister workers of our city by 
the sea. 
In the good cause press on.’’ 
pe RS TAN a RIOR er OP et er 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
‘Worth 


What's dearest to the world.’’ 
—SHAK. 





NDER the administration of Pro- 
fessor Marshall 8. Snow, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
has been prospering to an extent that 
those not acquainted with its affairs 
would not suspect. The unostentatious 
methods of Professor Snow add to 
the difficulty of rightly gauging his in- 
fluence. But ‘ to judge ONE by all, 
all by one,” the character of the lec- 
tures given under the auspices of the 
University and the audiences, not 
merely large in number but represent- 
ing so great a variety of ages, must of 
itself bear sufficient witness to the 
watchful, though silent, care of an 
able administrator. Parents thorough- 
ly interested in the welfare of their 
children lent their presence, at first 
from a sense of duty, and presently 
from a sense of personal profit and 
pleasure. Young persons, who at first 
accepted reluctantly what was sup- 
posed to be good for them, found them- 
_selves interested despite their doubts. 
The educative influence upon the com- 
munity is great indeed, and all the 
more valuable when so many business 


men read nothing outside of the daily 
paper, and young persons are apt to 
find their energies sufficiently engaged 
by the necessary but less vivifying 
work of the recitation room. It would 
seem as though there had been no 
mistake’in the selection of a Chancel- 
lor de facto, and the friends of the In- 
stitution now await the time when the 
authorities shall constitute Professor 
Snow, Chancellor de jure. 





KEEP COOL. 


** Where you please— 
But this is thought to be most fit 
For your best health and recreation.’’ 
— Sak. 


HE Chicago and Alton R. R., 

with its new and unrivalled ves- 
tibuled Pullman Palace Cars on the 
night trains, and its Special Palace 
day cars, have made arrangements 
with the Chic ‘go, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad, taking effect June 16, 
to run Sunday morning trains from 
Chicago to Oconomowoc, leaving Chi- 
cago at 8:30 A. M. (a half hour later 
than other days during the week), ar- 
riving at Oconomowoc 12:40 noon ; or, in 
other words, merchants and business 
men can leave St. Louis by C. and A. 
Saturday night 7:55, and bein Ocono- 
mowoc 12:40 noon Sunday, and for the 
convenience of St. Louis people desir- 
ing to be inSt. Louis Monday morning 
it is also arranged for a special train 
to leave Oconomowoe every Sunday at 
4:30 P. M., connecting at Chicago in 
same depot with Chicago and Alton 
night express, arriving at St. Louis 
Monday morning at 7:30 A.M. This 
arrangement practically makes those 
delightful summer resorts in Wiscon- 
sin suburban. Our St. Louis people, 
and others from the South, whospend 
a few days or the summer at the love- 
ly Wisconsin resorts, especially our 
business men, who divide-their time 
between cottage homes by the crystal 
lakes of Waukesha County and the 
hot walls of business houses in St. 
Louis, will be glad to avail themselves 


of these splendid facilities for a chance 


to keep cool. 

Mr. 8. H. Knight, cor. 4th and Pine 
Streets, under the Planters’ House 
will furnish all needed information and 
Maps, so that any-one can see that 
this convenient arrangement includes 
Milwaukee, Waukesha, Pewaukee, 
Hartland, Nashotah, Giffords, Palmy- 
ra, Lakeside and all the lovely resorts 
in this great lake region, with private 
boarding houses and grand hotels to 
meet the wants of everybody. 
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OUR RAILWAY PROBLEMS, 








HEN legislative inducements 

were made to investors for the 
construction of new railroads, capital- 
ists were pleased to be relieved of 
ordinary prudence in making their in- 
vestments, and upon the strength of 
such legislation continued to build 
railroads in excess of commercial 
wants, expecting toso adjust the traf- 





fic rates as to insure to them good 


profits ; but this was never the pur- 
pose of the shippers or of the legisla- 
tors who represented them, for, by 
the construction of numerous lines, 
they expected to arouse a spirit of 
competition among the railroads, 
which would lead to cut rates and re- 
duced cost of service. 


Thus the original laws which stim- 
ulated the organization and construc- 
tion of railroads polarized the inter- 
ests of the investors and the shippers, 
and made mutually repellant forces 
which should have mutually attract- 
ed. Each was deluded by false hopes, 
for neither considered the righis or 
interests of the other, and all subse- 
quent legislation which has aimed to 
preserve the benefits of unwise and 
premature railroad construction to the 
public, has shifted all the evils and 








consequent losses upon the railroad 


companies, while the efforts of rail- 
way companies to avoid all compe- 
tion, by a division of revenues would 
throw the entire burden of supporting 
useless roads upon the public; and it 
is this unbalanced condition of af- 
fairs which has led. to aggressions 
upon the part of railroads, adverse 
verdicts by juries, and hostile legis- 
lation by the States, all of which are 
in the nature of reactions due to the 
disturbance caused by the original 
laws.—From ‘ Railway Maladjust- 
ments,” by BENJAMIN REECE, in the 
Popular Sctence Monthly for July. 





LET us, in our reading, associate 
with the great and the good all the 
time so as to have the best to give our 
pupils, and thus infuse their life with 
hope. 





Don’t forget to go to Nashville. 








Manual Training School, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 


The TENTH YEAR of this highly successful School for Boys will open 


Next September, 


At which time a NEW CLASS OF ONE HUNDRED BOWS wil: be 
admitted. . VACANCIES IN THE UPPER CLASSES will also be filled. 





Requisites for Admiseion to the First Year Class: 


Candidates must be at least 14 years old ; they must be thorough in Arith- 
metic through Percentage and Interest ; they must be clear and accurate in 
oral analysis of arithmetical examples; they must be familiar with Political 
Geography and able to draw reasonably accurate maps from memory; they 
must spell well, write well, and compose well. 

Boys who can present certificates of admission to the St. Louis High School 
or to schools of equal grade, will be aucepted without further examination. 

Pupils of lower grades are not advised to try the Examination unless they 
are atleast 16 years old. It is not an advantage to secure admission if poorly 
prepared; failure and disappointment are sure to follow. 

CANDIDATES may send in their names at any time. 


THE FIRST EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD ON 
Monday, June roth, from 9g till 3 o’clock. 
A SECOND EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
Friday, September 13th. 


The preference will be given, first, to those bearing Certificates of Qualifi- 
cation ; second, to those earliest enrolled as Candidates. Boys at a distance 
may be examined under the supervision of a local teacher. All applicants 
should present certificates of good character 
. Parents not familiar with our aims and methods may be interested to 

now : 

+ The School does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools. 

+ Itis not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 

+ Equal attention is paid to Literature, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 

There is no opportunity to earn money at the School. 

The Course of Study must be taken in regular order. 

Each day’s program has two hours for shop-work and four for recitations and drawing. 

- Boys with bad habits are not wanted and will not be retained. 

The full course of training in the School covers three years, 

+ Graduates are prepared to enter a high-grade Technical School, to go into business, or to 
enter upon any occupation requiring a well-disciplined mind and hand. 
10. The Diploma of the School entitles the holder to admission to the Freshman Poiytechnic 

Class in the University without examination. 

A Catalogue, giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and 
Method of the School, with items of Fees, Expense, &c., together with sets of 
old Examination Questions, will be sent on application. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, May 1, 1889. 


THE STENOGRAPH, 


The Wonderful Shorthand WNachine 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the 
time other systems require; speed as great as any other, 
now in use for all kinds of shorthand work. It can be 
learned from the Maoual without any previous knowledge 
of shorthand. In the hands of an intelligent operator it 
never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual. 


Price Reduced to $25. 


Weight, 3% Ibs. 


U. S. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N. 3d Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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PETITION FOR NATIONAL AID FOR EDUCATION. 


TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


**We beg a great matter.’’°—SHAK. 





The undersigned Citizens of 
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Seeeee Seen reese Leeeeseeeeee 


believe that the prosperity, happiness and perpetuity of the Republic and of free institutions, both State and National, depend upon the intelligence and 


virtue of the people; that ignorance among th 


© masses of the people now exists to such a degree as to threaten the destruction of these institutions un- 


less its progress can be arrested by the general establishment and liberal support of a system of Public Schools, which shall make the privileges of Edu- 
cation in the common branches of knowledge free to all the children of the whole country, without reference to race, color or previous condition in life; 
that such a system of schools should be in part temporarily aided at least, by contributions from the surplus now on hand in the Treasury of the United 


Btates 


We believe this aid is necessary—we believe it is just—and we believe, with the Forry-Four Senators, the former Curr Justice of the Supreme 


Court, and the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, that such aid is CONSTITUTIONAL, and is embraced in the following Preamble— 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure Tranquility, provide for the Common Defence, 
p omote the General Welfare, and secure the blessings ot LIBERTY to ourselves and our POSTERITY, do ordain and establish this CONSTITUTION for 


the United States of America.”’ 


We, therefore, earnestly pray for the enactment of a law embracing in substance the provisions of the bill passed thrice by the Senate of the United 


States, and endorsed by Forty-four Senators, known as the “Blair Bill,” 
al States and Territories of the whole country. 


making appropriations to be expended upon the basis of illiteracy in the sever- 





NAMES. 





P. O. ADDRESS. 
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A BILL TO AID IN THE ESTABLISHMENT AND TEMPORARY SUPPORT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
As it passed the Senate of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Bongress assembled, That for eight fiscal years 
next after the passage of this act there shall be 
annually appropriated from the money in the 
Treasury the following sums, to wit: ‘The first 
year the sum of seven million dollars, the second 
year the sum of ten million dollars, the third year 
the sum of fifteen million dollars, the fourth year 
the sum of thirteen million dollars, the fifth year 
the sum of eleven million dollars, the sixth year 
the sum of nine million dollars, the seventh year 
the sum of seven million dollars, the eighth year 
the sum of five million d  llars; which several sums 
shall be expended to secure the benefits of common- 
school education to all the children of the school 
age mentioned hereafter living in the United 
States: Provided, That no money shall be paid 
to a State, or any officer thereof, until the fegisla- 
ture of the State shall, by bill or resolution, accept 
the provisions of this act, and such acceptance 
shall be filed with the Secretary of the Interior. 
And if any State, by its legislature, shall decline 
or relinquish its share or proportion under this 
act, or any portion thereof, the sum so relinquished 
shall go to increase the amount for distribution 
among the other States and the Territories as 
herein provided. And any State or Territory 
which shall accept the provisions of this act, at 
the first session of its legislature after its passage, 
shall, upon complying with the other provisions of 
this act, be entit ed at once to its pro rata share of 
al) previous annual appropriations. 


Sec. 2. That such money shall annually be di- 
vided among and paid out in the several States 
and Territorigs, and in the District of Columbia, 
in that proportion which the whole number ot 
persons in each who, being of the age of ten years 
and over, cannot write, bears to the whole number 
of such pe'sons in the United States; such com- 
putation shall be made according to the census of 
eighteen hundred and eighty until the illitera 
returns of the census of eighteen hundred an 
ninety shall be received, and then upon the basis 
of that census. And in each State and Territory, 
and in the District of Columbia, in which there 
shall be separate schools for white and colored 
children, the money received in such State or Ter- 
ritory, and in the District of Columbia, shall be 
apportioned and paid out for the support of 
such white and colored schools, yeas ee | in 
the proportion that the white and colored chi dren 
between the ages of ten years and twenty-one 
years, both inclusive, insuch State or Territory, 
and in the District of me toeach other, 
as shown bythe said census. The ng pro- 
vision shall not affect the application of the proper 
proportion of said money to the support of all 
common schools wherein white and colored chil- 
dren are taught together. 

Sec. 3. That the district of Alaska shall be 
cons'dered a Territory within the meaning of this 
act; but no acceptance of the ) cag of this 
act, report of the governor of district, or ex- 
penditure by the district for school purposes shall 
be required; and the money apportioned to said 
district shall be expended annually, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior, in the 
manner provided for the expenditure of other ap- 
propriations for educational purposes in said dis- 
trict; und for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount to be apportioned to said district the 
Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain in such 
manner as shall be deemed by him best, the num- 
ber of illiterates therein. 

Sec. 4. That no State or Territory shall re- 
ceive any money under this act un'i' the governor 
thereof shall file with the Secretary of the Interior 
astatement, certified by him, showing the com- 
mon-school system in force in such State or Ter- 
ritory; the amount of money expended therein 
during the last preceding school year in the sup- 


port of common schools, not including expendi- 
tures forthe rent, repair, or erection of school- 
houses ; whether any discrimination is made in the 
raising or distributing of the common-school 
revenues or in the common school facilities at- 
forded between the white and colored children 
therein, and, sofar as is practicable, the sources 
from which such revenues were derived ; the man- 
ner in which the same were apportioned to the 
use of the common schools; the number of white 
and colored children in each county or parish and 
city between the ages of ten and twenty-one vears, 
both inclusive, as given by the census of eighteen 
hundred and eighty, and the number of children, 
white and colored, of such school age attending 
school; the number of schools in operation in 
each county or parish and city, white and colored ; 
the school term for each class; the number of 
teachers employed, white and colored, male and 
female, and the average compensation paid such 
teachers; the average attendance in each class; 
and the length of the school term. No money 
shall be paid out under this act to any State or 
Territory that shall not have provided by law a 
system of free common schools for all of its children 
of school age, without distinction of race or color, 
either in the raising or distributing of school 
revenues or in the school facilities afforded: Pro 

vided, that separate schools for white and colored 
children shall not be considered a violation of 
this condition. The Secreta: ot the Interior 
shall certify to the Secre’ of the Treasury the 
States and Territories which he finds to be en- 
titled to share in the benefits of this act, and also 
the amount due to each. 

Sec. 5. That the amount so apportioned to 
each State and Territory shall be drawn from the 
Treasury by warrant of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, u the monthly estimates and re- 
quisitions of the Secret the Interior as the 
same may be needed, and shall be paid over to 
such officers as shall be authorized by the laws of 
the respective States and Territories to receive 
the same. And that the Secretary of the Interior 
is charged with the proper administration of this 
law, through the Commissioner of Education; and 
they are authorized and directed, under the ap- 
proval of the President, to make all needful rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with its pro- 
visions, to carry this law intoeffect. 

Sec. 6. That the instruction in the common 
schools wherein these moneys shall be expended 
shall include the art of reading, writing, and 
speaking the English langu arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, history of the Unit States, and such 
other branches of useful knowledge as may be 
taught under local laws ; and copies of all school 
books authorized by the schoel boards or other 
authorities of the respective States and Territor- 
ies, and used in the schools of the same, shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 7. That the ~eoey ereraes and 2- 
portioned under the p: ions of this act to the 
use of any Territory shall be applied to the use of 
common and indusirial schools therein, under the 
direction of the legislature thereof. 


Sec. 8. That the design of this act not being 
to establish an independent system of schools, but 


rather to aid forthe time being in the ment 
and maintainance o1 the school tem lish - 
ed by local government, and ich must even- 


tu be wholly maintained by the States and 
Territories wherein they exist, it is hereby pro- 
vided that no greater part ofthe money appropri- 
ated under this act shall be paid out to any State 
and Territory in any one year than the sum ex- 
pended out of its own revenues or out of moneys 
raised under its authority in the preceding year 
for the maintenance of common schools, not in- 
cluding the sums expended in the erection of school 








Sec. 9 That a part of the money apportioned 


to each State or Beh nag- way not exceeding one- 
tenth thereof, may in the discretion of its Legis- 
lature, yearly be applied to the education of teach- 
ers forthe common schools therein, which sum 
may be expended in maintaining institutes or 
temporary training schoo's, or in extending op- 
portunities for normal or other instruction to com- 
petent and suitable persons, of any color, who are 
without necessary means to qualify themselves for 
teaching, and who shall ee in writing to de- 
vote themseives exclusively, for at least one year 
after leaving such training schools, to teach in 
the common schools, for such compensation as 
may be paid other teachers therein. 

Sec. 10, That no part of the fund allotted to any 
State or Territory under the first section of this 
act shall be used for the erection of school houses 
or school-buildings of any description, nor for 
rent of the same. 


Sec. 11, That the moneys distributed under the 
provisions of this act shall be used only for com- 
mon schools. not sectarian in character, in the 


school districts of the several States, and only for | t© 


common or industrial schools in Territories, in 
such way as to provide, as near as may be, for the 
equalization of school privileges to all the children 
ot theschool age prescribed by the law of the 
State or Territory wherein the expenditure shall 
be made, thereby giving to each child, without 
distinction of race or color, an equal opportuni 
for education. Theterm “school-district” shall 
include all cities, towns, parishes, and other ter- 
ritorial subdivieions for school purposes, and all 
corporations clothed by law with the power of 
maintaining common schools. 

Sec. 12. That no d or sub t allot- 
ment shall be made under this act to any State or 
Territory unless the governor of such State or 
Territory shali first file with the Secretary of the 
Interior astatement, certified by him, giving a de- 
tailed account ofthe payments or disbursements 
made of the school fund apportioned to his State 
or Territory and received by the State or Terri- 
torial treasurer or officer under this act, and of the 
balance in the hands of such treasurer or officer 
withheld, unclaimed, or for any cause unpaid or 
unexpended, and also the amount expended in 
such State or Territory as required by section nine 
of this act, and also a stat it ot the ber of 
school-districts in such State or Territory, and 
whether any portion of such State or Trrritory has 
not been divided into school-districts or other ter- 
ritorial subdivisions for school purposes, and if so 
what portion, and the reasons why the same has 
not been so subdivided; the number of children 
of school age in each district, and the relative 
number of white and colored children in each dis- 
trict, and of the number of public, common and 
industrial schools in each district; the number ef 
teachers employed; the rate of wages paid; the 
—_ een of children awe 4 pee oe Terri 
and the total number ta’ t during the year an 
in what branches instrected; the average dail 
attendance and the relative number of white an 
colored children; and the number of months in 
each year schools have been maintained in each 
schoo! district. And if ny By. or Territory 
shall misapply or allow to aeegete, or in 
any manner appropriated or used other than for 
the sa ge and in the manner herein required, 
the funds, or any part thereof, received under the 
provisions of this act, or shall fail to comply with 
the condition herein prescribed, or to report as 








herein provided, through its proper officers, the 
disposition thereof, aod the other matters herein 
prescribed to be so re such State or Terri- 
tory shall forfeit its ht to aoy su it ap- 
portionment by virtue hereof until the amount 
ery Sees by =e Teter, Pp sg 
rep su or an - 

ied as herein required, and until such - 4 
shall have been made: Provided, if the pub- 


lic schoolsin any State admit pupils not within 
the ages herein specified, it shall not be deemed a 
failure to comply with the condition herein. If it 
shall appear to the Secretary of the Interior that 
the funds received under this act for the preceding 
year by the State or Territory have been faithfully 
applied to the purposes contemplated by this act, 
andthat the conditions thereof have been ob- 
served, then and not otherwise the Secretary of 
the Interior shall distribute the next year’s appro- 
priation as is hereinbefore provided. And it shall 
be the a of the Secretary of the Interior to 
promptly nvestigate all oa ona lodged with 
im of any misappropriation by or in any State or 
Territory of any moneys received by such State or 
Territory under the ya of this act, or of 
any discrimination the use of such moneys; 
and the said complaints, and all communications 
received concerning the same, and the evidence 
taken upon such investigations, shall be preserved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and shall he 
open to public inspection and annually reported 
Congress. 
Sec. 13. That on or before the first day of Sep- 
tember of each year the Secretary of the Interior 
shall report to the President of the United States 
whether any State or Territory has forfeited its 
right to receive its apportionment under this act, 
and how forfeited, and whether he has withheld 
such allotment on accéunt of such forfeiture. 

Sec. 14. That no State or Territory that does 
not distribute the moneys raised for common 
school purposes equally for the education of all 
the children, without distinction of race or color, 
shall be entitled to any of the benefits of this act. 


Sec. oy That the apportionment of the money 
that shall be appropriated in pursuance of this act 
for the purposes of education in the Territories 
shall be upon the basis of the illiteracy therein, as 
provided in section two of this act ; butin determ- 
ining the number of illiterates therein the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to receive and 
consider, in addition to the census returns of 
eighteen hundred and eighty, any evidence that 
may be submitted to him showing the number of 
illiterates in any such Territories, and shall deter- 
mine therefrom, before the first distribution is 
sete. the amount towhich such Territory is en- 


Sec. 16, That there shall be appropriated and 
set apart, in addition to the sum of seven millions 
of the first appropriation, the sum of two million 
dollars, which shall be allotted to the several. 
States and Territories on the same basis as the 
moneys appropriated in the first section, which 
shall be known as the common -school-house fund, 
to be paid out to each State and Territory at the 
end of the year on — of the expenditure made 
during such year which shall be expended for the 
erection and construction of school houses for the 
use and occupation of the pupils attending the 
common schools in the sparsely popul dis- 
tricts thereof, where the local community shall be 
comparatively unable to bear the burdens of tax- 
i Such school houses shall be built in ac- 
cordance with plansto be furnished free on ap- 
plication to the B of Ed ion in Washing- 
ton ; Provided, however, that not more than one 
hundred and dollars shall be paid from said 
fund toward the costof any single school-house, 
nor more than one-half the cost thereof in any 
case; and the States and Territories shall annu- 
ally make full report of all expenditures from the 
school-house fund to the Secretary of the . 
as in case of other moneys received under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 17. The District of Columbia shall be en- 
titled to ull all spam haemdage amb ber ee + 
atone of this act, so far as applicable under its 

Sec, The power to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby reserved, 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOLS. 


HE schools at the National Capi- 
tal and their outcome, interest 
the whole people. . 

The Superintendent is aided in the 
general work of giving direction to the 
details of instruction by supervising 
principals who meet in consultation 
with him each week, to confer how to 
best advance the interests they have 
in charge. 

At these meetings the topic is usu- 
ally confined to the work of a single 
grade or branch of study, so that uni- 
ty of purpose is maintained, and the 
‘*Board of Supervision” act as a unit 
for the accomplishment of the results 
that they agree upon as desirable. 
By this means unanimity among the 
teachers is preserved and all work in 
harmony with the supervising prin- 
cipals, and a generous emulation to 
excel is preserved among the teachers 
of all grades. 

Next in importance to the meetings 
of city department of superintend- 
ence, mentioned above, is the general 
meeting of teachers, held once a 
month, for the purpose of adding to 
the information of teachers, giving 
them a broader view of their work. 
Lectures are given at these meetings 
by men distinguished as educators in 
the particular branches on which they 
are invited to lecture, but all in the 
line of school work, and we cannot 
better serve the interests of our read- 
ers than by giving the program of the 
past winter and present spring, to the 
closing of the school year. 





PROGRAM. 

The Renaissance of Geography and 
the Discovery of America—Prof. H. 
B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

The Indians of North America—Maj. 
J. W. Powell, Director of United 
States Geological Survey. 

Captain John Smith, and the First 
Settlements in America—Prof. John 
Finley of Johns Hopkins University. 

Colonial Confederation — Prof. J. 
A. Woodburn, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The Conquest and Organization of 
the Northwest—Prof. F. J. Turner of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Formation of the American Union— 
Prof. Albion Small of John Hopkins 
University. 

The History of American Litera- 


_ ture—Hon. Ainsworth Spofford, Li- 


brarian of Congress, Washington, 


The History of Education in Amer- 
ica—Prof. James McAlister, Supt. 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Early Colonial Customs — Edward 
Eggleston, author of ‘Hoosier School- 
master,’’ etc. 

The concluding of these series of 
lectures, so profitable to the teach- 
ers, will be given by Supt. W.B. Pow- 
ell — Subject: Forms and Units of 
Government. 

In these lectures, a Syllabus, con- 
taining specimen from an original 
source of information, is furnished 
each teacher before the lecture com- 
mences, thus outlining the subject, 
making it easy to follow the thought 
of the lecturer and useful for future 
reference. 

Another class of meetings very 
profitable, is that of the teachers by 
grades—a kind of ‘‘free for all race’’ 
—at which discussion is invited of 
methods, purposes, and place of each 
kind of work done in the grades, as 
they understand them. In these 'Ex- 
perience Meetings’? many good 
thoughts are expressed, and perhaps 
erroneous ideas are often corrected— 
the good is retained—the errors elim- 
inated. In short, the main purpose 
is to discuss with the teachers the 
subjects taught in their grades—the 
essentials that should be taught—the 
order of their presentation—and the 
relative value of the same. 

Quoting from Supt. Powell’s Re- 
port: “The fourth class of meetings, 
for which the teachers have been 
prepared by the other meetings, is 
that in which Methods are presented. 
The teachers of one grade in a divi- 
sion, sometimes the entire district, 
are brought together to witness a 
specimen lesson by a teacher of that 
grade. Each lesson is given by a 
teacher to the pupils of her own 
school, or by a Normal School teacher 
in the presence of the assembled 
teachers of the grade, after which it 
is freely criticized. The criticisms 
are followed by suggestions from the 
person in charge of the meeting.”’ 

In this manner many valuable les- 
sons are given, of which all teachers 
present can avail themselves. 

The Report continues: ‘‘The fifth 
class of teachers’ meetings is that in 
which results are shown. Exhibits, 
usually restricted to the representa- 
tion of the work of a single grade, are 
made. Here the individuality, intel- 
ligence, enterprise and methods of the 
teacher are shown in such a way as to 
be studied with profit. Here, too, are 
found the interpretations by each 
teacher in the grade of the purposes 
and plans of work as set forth in all 
other classes of meetings.’’ 

The attendance on these exercises 
is compulsory. They are considered 
as much a part of the teacher’s duty 
as class work. The result of these 
meetings is the development of a gen- 
erous emulative rivalry throughout 
the entire system, among the teach- 





ers, and a freedom to choose from the 


various methods observed, or to teach 
from original plans, that has given 
results that show great improvement 
month by month, term by term, and 
year by year. 

In these meetings the teachers are 
prepared by all the instrumentalities 
brought under their notice, to exam- 
ine and profit by the experience of 
others, and give their own in return. 

Washington, June 20. J.B: 

AN EMPIRE REDEEMED. 


**And give it you 
In earnest of a further benefit.’’ 
—SnHak. 





HE following statements should 

not only be carefully considered, 
but as important sociological and geo- 
graphical questions, the benefits de- 
rived are such that the United States 
Government could well afford to do- 
nate to the Union Pacific Railroad and 
the Central Pacific all they owe rath- 
er than to cripple them by an unwise, 
parsimonious course of legislation at 
Washington. 

Along the line of the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway and their branch- 
es more than 127,009,000 of acres have 
been brought into cultivation during 
the past few years or—as the Bankers’ 
Magazine estimates it, the territory 
opened to cultivation by the joint ef- 
forts of the Government and the Pa- 
cific Railways, has an area larger than 
that of New England and the Middle 
States and South Carolina combined, 
or larger than that of Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Ohio and Michigan put together. 
Such a splendid showing in a few 
years justifies the wisdom of the men 
who planned and endowed the Pacific 
Road. Its operation has opened an 
area greater than that of many mon- 
archies to Republican civilization. For 
every acre granted to the ‘soulless 
corporation” in aid of its magnificent 
enterprise the Republic has received 
benefits far more than commensurate 
to thrice the value of the wild land 
with which it was endowed. The cen- 
sus of 1890 is likely to reveal almost 
inconceivable progress, and toindicate 
even more wonderful events in this 
erstwhile ‘‘Far West,’ which now 
is not so far from St. Louis as 
St. Louis was from New York thirty 
years ago. The regions opened by 
the Government and the Pacific 
Railroad are sure to be the grana- 
ries of the Nation, and are already 
very important factors in its metallic 
industries. 


THRE is danger in this blinding of 
minds, in this illiteracy and its wild 
will, untamed and uncontrollable ex- 
cept by the bayonet and brute force. 
Our teachers would avert this danger. 

The school trains to obedience, to or- 
der, to justice. 








As long as the people and the teach- 
ers keep still, the politicians will waste 
the surplus. Let us save $77,000,000 by 





spending it to educate the six millions 
of illiterates. 





MANY A LIFE 


HAs been saved by the prompt use of 

Ayer’s Pills. Travelers by land or 
sea are liable to constipation or other 
derangements of the stomach and bowels 
which, if neglected, lead to serious and 
often fatal consequences. The mostsure 
means of correcting these evils is the use 
of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. The pru- 
dent sailing-master would as soon go to 
sea without his chronometer as without 
a supply of these Pills. Though prompt 
and energetic in operation, Ayer’s Pills 
leave no ill effects; they are purely 
vegetable and sugar-coated ; the safest 
medicine for old and young, at home or 
abroad. 

‘For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so that 
now I am in 


Excelient 


health.’”’—Mrs. C. E. Clark, Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts. 

**T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for affections requiring a purga- 
tive, and have given unvarying satisfac- 
tion. We have found them an excellent 
remedy for colds and light fevers.”— 
W.R. Woodson, Fort Worth, Texas. 

“‘ For several years I have relied more 
upon Ayer’s Pills than upon anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate 
my bowels and those of the ship’s crew. 
These Pills are not severe in their ac- 
tion, but do their work thoroughly. I 
have used them with good effect for 
the cure of rheumatism, kidney trou- 
bles, and dyspepsia.’’ — Capt. Mueller, 
Steamship Felicia, New York City. 

“T have found Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
to be a better family medicine for com- 
mon use than any other pills within my 
knowledge. They are not only very 
effective, but safe and pleasant to take 
—qualities which must make them 
valued by the public.” — Jules Hauel, 
Perfumer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 





Ir the funds are not sufficient to 
run the schools nine months and to in- 
sure a minimum salary of $50 per 
month, then let them petition for the 
passage of the Blair Bill. This will 
naturally increase the school fund 
without increasing taxation. If we 
do not spend the surplus which be- 
longs to the people, for schools, the 
politicians will spend it in private 
schemes—to enrich the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

pe SS ee tay ne eae 

IGNORANT people have few de- 
mands of mind or body, and consume 
very little. Intelligent people need 
everything that is made, and have 
the wit and wisdom and industry to 
secure it and pay for it too. 

osha ii Nal nia 

Ir the more than siz millions of il- 
literates were educated, what a vast 
impulse their growing wants and 
greater intelligence would give to the 
manufacturing interests of the whole 
country and to the cireulation of books 
and newspapers. Our teachers help 
all these varied interests by the work 
they do. 

or 

WHAT can an ignorant person know 

or see? 
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Louisiana would receive about four 
millions of money as an addition to her 
school fund, when this bill passes. No 
time should be lost in signing, circula- 
ting and sending in petitions for its 
passage. 

It is all needed now to increase the 
length of the school term in this State 
and to properly compensate the teach- 
ers for their work. 


ILLITERACY you know is not only an 
added but a growing danger to this 
Republic. Our teachers point it out 
to the people and work for its over- 
throw by introducing intelligence, law, 
order and progress. 








THe teachers have a double func- 
tion—an individual and a public func- 
tion—how great and wise and strong 
they ought to be. 

Do we pay for so much wisdom and 
experience and strength? 


TRUTH waits for us aljl in the ante 
chamber of to-morrow, if we seek it-- 
and power is augmented by every 
step we take in search for it. 





a6. 





How far-reaching, how beneficent, 
how brilliant the glory if now half the 
four hundred thousand teachers do 
their duty and secure of the surplus 
lying idle in the United States Treas- 
ury, $77,000,000 for the education of 
the people. It can be done, and hence 
it ought to be done, and done now. 





Is the New York World quite wise 
to oppose the Blair Bill when they 
confess that even in New York City 
with all its wealth “that there have 
have been 15,000 applications for ad- 
mission tg the public schools this 
term which cannot be met? What a 
farce to talk about enacting a compul- 
sory education law when 15,000 will- 
ing children are shut out of our school 
rooms for want of accommodation !”’ 

New York would secure nearly three 
millions of money for school purposes 
by the passage of the Blair Bill and 
already forty-four United States Sena- 
tors, representing all sections of the 
country and all shades of political be- 
lief have registered themselves in fa- 
vor of distributing $77,000,000 of the 
surplus now on hand for schools. 

We hope The World—the New York 
teachers, school officers, tax-payers, 
parents and all others interested in 
education, will work for the passage of 
the Blair Bill, so that provision may 
be made to educate all the people and 
properly compensate the teachers. 
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THE good Lord never imitates him- 
self; never duplicates anything in the 
world of nature, 











THE New Century DICTIONARY. 
The plan of ‘“The Century Dictionary’’ includes 
three things : the construction of a general diction- 
ary of the English language which shall be service- 
able forevery literary and practical use; a more 
complete collection of the technical terms of the 
various sciences, arts, trades and professions, than 
has yet been attempted; and the additions to the 
definitions proper of such related encyclopedic 
matter, with pictorial illustrations, as shall con- 
stitute a convenient book of general reference. 

About 200,000 words will be defined. The Dic- 
tionary will be a practically complete record of all 
the noteworthy words which have been in use since 
English literature has existed, especially of all that 
wealth of new words and of applications of old 
words which has sprung from the development of 
the thought and life of the nineteenth century. It 
will record not merely the written language but the 
spoken language as well (that is, all important 
provincial and colloquial words), and it will include 
(in the one alphabetical order of the Dictionary) 
abbreviation’, and such foreign words and phrases 
as have become a familiar part of English speech. 

THE QUOTATIONS. 

These form a very large collection (about 200,000) 
representing all periods and branches of English 
literature. The classics of the language have been 
drawn upon, and valuable citations have been made 
from less famous authors in all departments of lit- 
erature. American writers are especiclly repre- 
sented in greater fullness than in any similar work. 
A list of authors and works (and editions) cited will 
be published with the concluding part of the Dic- 
tionary. 





MODE OF ISSUE, PRICE, ETC. 


‘*The Century Dictionary’’ will be comprised in 
about 6,500 quarto pages. It is published by sub- 
scription and in twenty-four parts or sections, to be 
finally bound into six quarto volumes, ifdesired by 
the subscriber. These sections will be issued about 
ence a month. The price of the sections is $2.50 
each, and no subscriptions are taken except for the 
entire work. The plan of the Dictionary is more 
fully described in the preface (of which the above is 
in part a cond tion) which panies the first 
section, and to which reference is made. 

A list of the abbreviation used in the etymologies 
and definitions, and keys to pronunciation, and to 
signs used in the etymologies, will be found on the 
back cover lining. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By HORACE 
H. MORGAN, LL.D. Boston and New York: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 

None but a teacher of rare experience and still 
rarer judgment could have produced a work like 
this. Remarkable alike for what it contains and for 
what it omits, we might almost say that Dr. Mor- 
gan’s book is the first outline of English and Amer- 
ican Hterature we have seen which is practically 
adapted to school use. No trivial details are al- 
lowed to appear, while on the other hand the mat- 
ter actually presented bears the stamp of the clear- 
est apprehension of and perfect familiarity with 
the principles of literary criticism. Nor is there 
any confusion as to the functions of such a work. 
Itis distinctly an outline history of the literature 
of the two chief English speaking peoples. But 
there is also manifest throughout the work the 
clearest consciousness of the fact that the one 
ground for the existence of such a compend is that 
it shall serve as a guide to the intelligent study of 
literature on the part of those into whose hands the 
book shall fall. 

It is here that the self-restraint of the ripe schol- 
aris specially manifest. In his preface Mr. Mor- 
gan remarks, that ‘‘any attempt at originality has 
been freely sacrificed in the endeavor to secure 
what will prove permanently useful.’’ And this 
renunciation of ‘‘originality’’ in the usual accept- 
ation of the term constitutes one of the deeper 
phases of the genuine originality of the work. None 
is so original as he who merges himself completely 
in his theme. 

It is thus that we have at length a hand-book of 
literature which is at once pletely ageable, 
eminently clear, and in which the soundest princi- 
ples of literary criticism are constantly inculcated 
through the terse characterization and comparison 
of the authors chosen as types of literary genius. 
The work cannot fail to be stimulating in the best 
sense to both pupil and teacher. 

The whole work is comprised in 264 pages, and it 
is worth noticing that, of these, 86 pages are given 
to American authors. 

The Publishers are entitled to credit tor the ap- 
propriate form they have given the book in its out- 
ward aspect, 








MercaLr’s LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
The fact that two such names as Robert C. Met- 
calf, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and 
Orville T. Bright, Superintendent of Schools, En- 
glewood, Ill., appear on a Text-Book of Language 
Exercises, is sufficient of itself to stamp the work 
as first-class in all respects. When we come to ex- 
amine the work in detail it bears out our first im- 
pressions. 

Ivison, Blakeman & Co., New York, are the 
Publishers. The authors are first-class; they make 
a first-class book, and a first-class house publishes 
it. 





THE MIND OF THE CHILD. PartII. 
The Development of the Intellect. By W. Preyer. 
Translated by H. W. Brown. (International Edu- 
cational Series.) Pp. 317. $1.50. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 





ScHoon Examinations was ably dis 
cussed in the Forum for May by President Wil- 
liam De W. Hyde. Examination a necessity, 
but,as usually conducted, a nuisance, because it 
puts a premium on mental indigestion; descrip- 
tion of its practical workings, and how a proper 
examination should be conducted; how the pop- 
ular wrong conception of life underlies the sub- 
ject and is a part of the demoralizing tendency to 
measure things by mere magnitude; how it viti- 
ates a wide range of educational effort. 





THE Lincoln History is growing in 
interest and value. The July Century will contain 
chapters on ‘*Lincoln Re-nominated,’’ ‘*The 
Wade-Davis Manifesto,’’? and ‘‘Horace Greeley’s 
Peace Mission.’’ Major John Hay, one of the au- 
thors of this history, was the di of i 
cation between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Greeley at the 
time of the remarkable conference of Mr. Greeley 
with the pretended Confederate peace commission- 
ers at Niagara. Much of the correspondence rela- 
tive to the matter now first sees the light in the pa- 
ges of the July Centnry, 








Our teachers should read carefully 
the article written by Charles L. Buckingham, the 
electrical expert and attorney for the Western Uni- 
on, on ‘*The Telegraph of To-day,’’ in the July 
Scribner’s. This is the second article of the Electric 
series, and will be abundantly illustrated with views 
from the great operating room of the Western Uni- 
on in New York, from the main office of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company, and from other interesting 
sources. 





“THE Temperance Question in In- 
dia,’’ a matter which is now before the British Par- 
liament, will be treated by Bishop Hurst, oi the 
Methodist Church, in the July Century. It is stated 
that the intoxicating liquor furnished to the natives 
of India. by the Government is called by them 
**Apka Shrab,’’ or ‘‘Government Shame Water,’’ 
and that it is supplied at the very reasonable price 
of fonr cents a bottle. 





THE Opening story in St. Nicholas 
for July, deals with Revolutionary times. The 
story is stirring, elevated in style and senti- 
ment, and by a comparatively new writer, Miss 
Alice Maude Ewell. The illustrations, includ- 
ing the Frontispiece, are by Geo. Wharton Ed- 
wards. Following this is ‘‘Louis, the Resolute,” 
which is, virtually, the true story of a boy who 
walked from his home in Massachusetts to Wash- 
ington, and secured tor himself, by personal ap - 
plication to President Lincoln, an appointment to 
Annapolis. A most interesting and characteris 
tic autograph note from Mr. Lincoln is repro 
duced in fac simile as an illustration, and a por- 
trait of the boy in uniform is another feature of 
this interesting contribution by Harriet Taylor 
Upton. Theodore R. Davis, the war artist, con- 
tributes a description, “‘Howa Battle is Sketch- 
ed.” A natural history serial, ‘Among the Flor- 
ida Keys,"’ by Charles Frederick Holder, describ- 
ing the strange adventures and observations of a 
party of boys during avacation trip. The poeti- 
cal contributors are Joel Stacy, Dora Read 
Goodale, Tudor Jenks, Francis Randall, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Esther B. Tiffany, Adeline V 
Pond, and M. M.D. The list of artists includes 
Edwards, Ogden, Brenon, Sterner, Nugent, 
Birch, Hill, Drake, Davies, Barnes, Albertine 
Randall Wheelan, and Misg Mildred Howells, 
daughter of W. D. Howells, and already known 
by her sketches “A Little Girl Among the Old 
Masters,"” who exhibit: the ‘Mermaids a: d Their 
Pets” as a very attractive family group. The de- 
partments, including ‘‘From our Scrap Bak,” a 
temporary substitute for “Jack in the Pulpit,’ 
contain interesting facts and refiections, 





THE Railway problem now before 
the country will be treated in The Popular Science 
Monthly for July by Mr. Benjamin Reece, under the 
title, ‘‘Railway Maladjastments.’’ Mr. Reece 
maintains that our laws favoring railroad building 
have produced an excess of roads, which must be 
either a loss to the investors or a burden to the pub- 
lic, and that the Interstate Commerce Law is a 
clumsy expedient which takes little note of the 
working of economic forces. 


Willard’s Hotel, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


This old-éstablished and chosen rendezvous 
and favorite abiding place of the most tadious 
men and women of erica, has, under the pres- 
ent management, been thoroughly renovated at 
an expense of over $100,00), and is now pronoun- 
ced as the model Hotel in regard to luxurious apart- 
ments, Cuisine, service, and system for heating 
and ventilating. 

The “WILLARD” is located within a stone’s 
throw of the Executive Mansion, Treasury, War 
Navy and State Departments, the — of 
Justice, Corcoran Ari Gallery, and other numer- 
ous points of interest, and can justly be called the 
most convenient Hotel for Tourists and other 
travelers in Washington City. 


~ O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor, 


Formerly of The Thousand Island House. 
6-22-4t 
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A CHOICE LIST OF SUMMER 
RESORTS. 


N the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and the two Da- 
kotas,-there are hundreds of charming 
localities pre-eminently fitted for sum- 
mer homes. Among the following se- 
lected list are names familiar to many 
of our readers as the perfection of 
northern summer resorts. Nearly all 
of the Wisconsin points of interest are 
within a short distance from Chicago 
or Milwaukee, and none of them are 
so far away from the “busy marts of 
civilization” that they cannot be 
reached in a few hours of travel, by 
frequent trains, over the finest road in 
the northwest—the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway : 
Oconomowoc, Wis Clear Lake, Iowa. 


Minocqua, Wis. Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 

Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, Iowa, 

Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn. 

Tomahawk Lake Minnetonka, 
Lakes, Wis. Minn. 


Lakeside, Wis. 
Kilbourn, City, 


Ortonville, Minn. 
Prior Lake, Minn. 


Wis. (Dells of White Bear Lake, 
the Wisconsin.) Minn. 
Beaver Dam, Big Stone Lake, 
Wis. Dakota. 
Madison, Wis. 


We feel that we are doing our read- 
ers an essential service when we com- 
mend them to Mr. 8. H. Knight of 
the Chicago and Alton R. R., Fourth 
and Pine Sts., St. Louis, or for more 
detailed information they can apply to 
apy coupon ticket agent, or send 
stamp for a free illustrated guide 
book, entitled ‘‘ Cool Retreats.”’ Ad- 
dress A. V. H. Carpenter, General 


Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


WATERED BY FIFTY RIVERS 
AND GREEKS. 

The Great Reservation of Montana, compris- 
ing 18,000,000 acres of rich, arable lands—the 
acknowledged agricultural garden of this great 
State~—is watered by upwards of fifty liviny 
streams of pure, fresh water, most of them hav- 
ing their source in the mountains. 

Write for the new book, ‘‘ The Great Reserva- 
tion,’’ to F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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: for the teacher. 
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American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per Year in advance. 








W. C..ROATEN, Jackson. ... 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis . 








WITH what mute eloquence do the 
six millions of illiterates plead for 
light and instruction ! What a shame 
and acrime it is for a great nation 
like this to allow such a state of 
things to continue with millions of 
money idle in the United States Treas- 
ury. 





KNOWLEDGE, thought and enthu- 
siasm combined, are the secretof pow- 
er and influence. 

THIS era upon which we enter is an 
imperial one, and the best we can give 
is demanded, and that is scarcely 
equal to the occasion. 

Ir is the mission of the school and 
the teacher to diffuse intelligence and 
civilization, and to make light and 
learning ubiquitous. 

a 
CONSTANT GROWTH. 
**T will labor— 
To make thee full of growing.’’ 
—SHAK, 











HILE reading Stoddard’s Life 

of Bryant, lately, it impressed 
me very forcibly -the steady growth 
of mental and moral power in Bryant, 
even to the end of his life at the age of 
eighty years. Not only so, but the 
outgrowth of new qualities as a writ- 
er, in his later years, not seen or in- 
timated in his earlier course. 

Whether it were the gift of nature or 
the fruits of culture, yet this, at least, 
is certain, that very few of us make 
the most we can of ourselves: nay, 
very few who do not feel compelled at 
the age of fifty or sixty years, to sigh 
sadly, with Maud Muller, “It might 
have been.’’ 

As the charming Aurelius broke 
forth, ‘‘I have lost a day,’’ so many a 


man inwardly feels, or openly confess- | 2° 


es and laments: “I have lost my life.” 

How to keep growing always ? How 
to bear much fruif, and still more and 
richer fruit, as we grow older? It is 
glorious todoso. It is easy to doso 
when Nature and Culture unite to 
shower their endowments and Fortune 
smiles. It is. not hard to improve our 
minds a little, at least, every day, in 
new truth, or reviewing familiar 
truths. | 

The maximum of mental power is 
reached at various ages. The utmost 
possible of the individual’s power will 
and can be reached solely by system 
and energy; like the maximum of lo- 
ecomotive speed and traction. Intel- 
lect, will, judgment, enthusiasm, hope, 
environment - to name no more—must 
work on system to a specific object. 

Summer ought to be a growing time 
L. W. Harr. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA. 

SESSION BEGINS FIRST OF OCTOBER 
and continues nine months. Expenses moderate. 
Completely equipped Departments of 
LETTERS, SCIENCE, LAW, MEDI- 
CINE, PHARMACY, ENGINEERING, 
AGRICULTURE. For Catalogues address, 

WM. M. THORNTON, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE FACULTY, 


6-22-4t P.O. University of Va., VA. 





TEACHERS’ EXCURSION TO 
NASHVILLE. 








HE Teachers’ summer Vacation is 

looked forward to as a time for ' 
rest, recreation and amusement; and ' 
the Teachers living on the line of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, or adjacent 
thereto, are to have arare treat during 
the present vacation, in the way of a. 
special excursion to the National Edu- 
cational Association, to be held at 
Nashville, Tennessee, July 16 to 20. 

This train consisting of Pullman 
sleepers and elegant chair cars, will 
leave Sioux City at 6:25 P. M., Sioux 
Falls, 4:10 P. M , July 14th; Dubuque, 
7:15 A. M., Madison, Wis., 7:00 A. M., 
Dodgeville 7:00 A. M., Freeport, Ill., 
10:05 A. M, Mendota, 12:40 P M., 
Bloomington, 3:18 P. M., Sp ingfield, 
1:10 P. M., Clinton, 4:15 P. M., Decatur, 
5:02 P. M , Chicago, 8:40 A. M., Kan-, 
kankee, 11:00 A.M., Champaign, 1:50 
P. M., Mattoon, 3:20 P. M., Centralia, 
8:50 P. M., Carbondale, 11:03 P M., 
Monday, July 15th, arriving at Nash- 
ville, ‘'ennessee, 8:30 A. M., July 16th. 
No teacher who can possibly afford 
the expense of $35 to $40 should allow 
this opportunity of visiting the South 
to pass unimproved. It is also an ex- 
cellent opportunity for Land Seekers 
and others who desire to visit Tenn- 
essee. For the new circular giving in 
detail all the information possible con- 
cerning the trip, rates, route, etc., ap- 
ply at once to the undersigned, at 
Manchester, Iowa. 
J. F. MERRY, 
Gen’l West. Pass. Agent. 





THE LAST LOT OF UNCLE SAM’S 
FREE FARMS, 


In the United States, open to homesteaders, in 
the great fertile Milk River Valley of Montana. 
Come and get a home among the best class of 
ople that ever settled in a new country. Note 





its advantages: abundance of coal, choice val- 
ley lands, bench lands, or grazing lands. Cat- 
tle, horses and sheep graze and keep fat the 
year round on the free range. No six months of 
pitchfork work there. heat, oats, barley, 
and other grains cannot be equalled in yield of 
quality in the United States. You can get 160 





acres free. 

For further information, maps, etc., apply to 
F.I. WHITNEY,G P & T.A., St. P.M. & M. 
Ry., St.Paul, Minn. 





_ THE N. E. A. at Nashville, this 


‘year, will hold a great and profitabie 


meeting. Do not fail to go. 


= 
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HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 





HE Missouri Pacific Railway and 

Tron Mountain Route will inau- 
gurate the season of low rate harv- 
est excursions August 6, to be follow- 
ed by others August 20, September 10 
and 24 and October 8 Only one fare 
for the round trip. Make your pre- 
arations to go now and obtain first 
choice of land from $1.50 to$5 per acre. 





BELIEVE that however little of tan- 
gible present good you may have as a 
teacher, you have the unseen good-of 
Heaven and the promise of all things 
to come. 
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IGNORANCE is both a vice and a dis- 
ease in the body politic. It is a men- 
ace to liberty and progress every- 
where, and must be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO. 


Fast Mai with Vestibuled Trairs 
et Mall tine rien akes St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


- be Chi- 
Trane-GentORats Raute eine ech 


Great Nat 2 between Chicago 

Paces ations Route Mo. ” 

5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- 
al points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dakota. 


FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of passage and 
treight, etc., apply to the nearest station agent of 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 
or to any Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 
ROSSWELL MILLER. A. V. H. CARPENTER, 

General Manager, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 











4@-For information in reference to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 9-21-tf 


WANTED—A TEACHER. 

The President of Shelbina Collegiate Institute 
having resigned on account of health, the Board 
of Directors desire to secure a man of ability and 
experience to take his place. Such person will be 
expected to take the school building and board- 
ing house at a nominal rent, and furnish a first 
rate school. There have been 150 students the 
past year, Noendowment. For further particu- 
lars address Dx. J. W. FORD, 
Pres. Board Directors, 

Shelbina, Missouri. 


$75 00 to $250 00 A month can be made 
— e—— working tor us, Agents 
preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the busi are ti 
be profitabiy employed also. few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO 
1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. N.B. Piease state 
and business experience. Never mind about 
B. F. J. & Co. [g§ 22-7t 





6-22-3t 








sending stamp for reply. 








National Normal University, 


LEB ANON ’ OHIO y) oo by Bates tente ot Cate te levee, 2 Degas oot me ett 2 


full operation, 


discount. 


sion or business. A School of Me 
in them. 4 { States and Territories rep: 
tion, with no extra expenses. 


COLLEGES OF BUSINESS, 


ith 
resen: 


Forty teachers, selected from thousands, for special skill and adaptation. 
nual enrollment 3,007. Table Board from $1 to 

40 to $O cents per week. Tuition, $10 for ten wee 
pays tuition, board, lodging for 40 weeks. The 

the Land. It affordsthe most thorough and speedy preparation for teaching or an 


SHORTHAND, 


50 k. R iI furnished, from 
| per week. ooms, well furnis. rom 
$ ies ; af paid in advance for the year, 20 per cent. 
eview School in 

y other profes- 


est 


ods, such as give unparalelled success to those trained 
last year. §O Literary Societies in constant opera- 


TYPEWRITING, TELE 


GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. 


NO EXAMINATIONS TO ENTER CLASSES OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 
IN OPERATION. 


The most commodious and imposing educational building in this State. 


15 dormitory cottages, 


with town boarding houses, afford abundant accommodations. At least 1co independent Normals 


are now conducted success: 


lly by graduates of this Institution. More and bette 
er 


r work is done here 


in ten ks than in most other schools in twenty. Over of my students in every busi- 
ues and profession, in all of the nation, are my pad a Oe tars sent tres. © inqui- 
‘ries answered promptly. 

6-aa-1y Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O. 








Are the Best, 


IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF 
Durability, Evenness of 
Point, and Workmanship. 


1 of ‘erent styles b: 
seen et 18 conta in thupa Auk tor ceed hoe 


UVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO,, >RArwaz=™> 
ADJUSTABLE C UTC 


Very light 
. and desirab!e. 


Send tor Circ: lar. iron wood rods. Nickel clasps. 
Stro: gest combination known. 
4°22 GIFFORD MrcG. Co., Watertown N. Y. 


1889—"“IRON AND STEEL.’’—1889 
The Latest dhd Brightest Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Annual. 


Teachers Get It. Students Get It. 


lhousands of readers who have scanned with 
eager delight the pages of “Watt Stephens, the 
Genius of Steam” (1885), ‘* Voltagal, the Genius 
of Electricity” gree). **Petrolcum and Natural 
Gas’’ (1887) , and ‘* Coal and Coke” (1888) , will be 
happy to know that the latest addition to the fa 
mous Rock ISLAND serles, “Iron and Steel’ 
(1889), dedicated to the ** Boys and Girls of Amer- 
ica,” is now ready for distribution. 

Enclose ten (10) cents in coin or stamps (for 
age and your address, written plainly to 
Geo. H. Smith, Assistant Genera! Ticket and t’as- 
senger Agent, Chicago and a copy will be sent 
you by return mail. Cupies of previous Annuals 
alsv iurnished at same rate. 

** Tron and Steel’? embodies a vast deal of useful 
information. In the company ot his boy and girl 
visitors, ‘‘A Man” penetrates the mines, explains 
their underground workings, follows the mined 
product to the furnace and smelter, and describes 
the various processes to which it is subjected and 
the machinery that compels it to assume the mul- 
tiform shapes of rails, piping, nails, tools and 
other fabrics for general use. 

The enyravings are from original sketches and 
photographs, and admirably executed Besides the 
smaller pictures there are numerous full-page 
views of scenes in the Iron Mountain (Mo.), Go- 
gebic, and C-rnwall (Pa.) mining districts, and 
of lron and Stcel Works at Pueblo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and other places. The work has been 
prepared with great care, and is written in the 
same attractive, colloquial style which character- 
ized its predecess rs. 

The book makes a very handsome appearance. 
The cover is in itself a marvel—the design being 
as unique as the color ¢ff-cts are beautiful and ar- 
tistic. The paper is superior and typography and 
and presswork first-class. 


By “‘A Man” of the Great Rock 
Island Route. 


The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
off ers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 
© Fast -@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 
ye ALL EASTERN CITIES “@a 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 








'Y | Cities. 


No ae change of cars to Vincennes, 
Louisville. Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points. 
Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
he C. & A. and Wabash beeping at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railways 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
and St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘‘ Famous Vandalia Line” for ints 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
— East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
ntral for points North and South ; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


East. 
E. S. GREENLEAF, Sup’t. 
1-22 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A. 


and Girls send §Qc., for sample $ :- 

oys inking Rubber Stamp, to printyourna e¢ 
on Cards, etc. Latestout. Agents wanted. 

E. S. MILLER’S Rubber Stamp and Printin~ 

House, Newark, O 





2-22-tf 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard sing machine of 

the world; used and indorsed by 

all leading houses and profession- 

al men. Full line of pewter 
Ben 









supplies. Send for circul 


, & Benedict, 
North Sixth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS, 

















I, A. 


ROBERT C. 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


This is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises. 


comes of careful training, long practice, constant use, strict watch-care, repeated suggestion, exercise in thinking, and 
This is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and 


A NEW BOOK. 





METCALF, 


and 








©. 
vv 


CLOTH, 12M0, 250 PAGES, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


ead to good usage. 


to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety of exercise. 
The wide range of these Exercises may be seen from the following synopsis of some of the most notable features of the book : 


1. EXERCISES IN LETTERS AND THEIR 


SOUNDS. 


2. EXERCISES I WORDS AND WORD FORMS. 
3. EXERCISES IN THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 
4. THE STUDY OF SENTENCES, 


5. EXERCISES 


6. DICTATION EXERCISES. 
7. INFORMATION 


9. PICTURE STUDIES AND 


AND CONVERSATION 
8. MEMORIZING OF CHOICE 


IN PRONUNCIATION. 


EXERCISES. 


SELECTIONS. 
STORIES. 


10.STUDIES FOR COMPOSITIONS. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16 

17. 
18. 


19. 


STUDIES OF POEMS. 
EXERCISES IN 


PRACTICE IN LETTER 
EXERCISES 


STUDIES 


LOCAL 
STUDIES. 





20. 


ORVILLE T. BRIG 


Superintendent of Schools,Englewo 


“The use of language is controlled very largely by hab:t 


GUAGE EXERCISES + 


v. 


i, 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 


REPRODUCTION. 
STUDIES IN LECTER WRITING. 


WRITING. 


IN THE RIGHT USE OF WORDS. 
EXERCISES IN PARAPHRASING. 
IN B!OGRAPHY. .- 


OBSERVATIONS 


AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS. 


Introduction Price, 42 cents. Correspondence with reference to the introduction of ‘“‘ Metcalf’s Language Exercises’’ is invited. Sample copies sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of introduction price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 3335. 


753-755 


NEW YORK. 


149 
Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, 





~ ere 





UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


‘*THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
land Mail. 


Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


St. Louis, 


And all Principal Missouri River Points, 


TO 


Denver, Cheyenne, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Portland and all 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 


Baggage Checked Through 
from all Points in the East to Points Named. 


Pullman Palace Sleepers — 


and Modern Day Coaches on all Through Trains. 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 


through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For further information regarding the territory 
traversed, daily excursions, rates of fare, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
213 North Fourth 8t., St. Louis. 





THOS. tL. KIMBALL, 
General Manager. 
E. L. LOMAX, 
GPL A 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Wr TER RIBBON Given 
pe introduce, Send postage Wa 
and Address ** Niodern 
** Columbus, Ohio. 
Office, f Mentiar thie Toenrnal 








AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 


COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| The Handsomest Train in the World. | 


The Fast Vestibule Express, No. 3, 


Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, every day at 


5-25 P. M., 


For Kansas City, Denver, El Paso, Los Angeles. 
and ALL WESTERN Points on the SANTA FE 
Route. This train is the Pullman Vestibule Ex- 
press that has created so much talk among travelers, 
and is recognized by all as the completest, safest, 
and most comfortable trainin the world. 

The service in the Dining Cars is remarkably 
good, and constitutes a strong attraction for people 
who are fond of the good things of this life. A se- 
lectlibrary for the use of passengers, properly ap- 
pointed smoking accommodations, and handsome 
Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars are in this train, 


which is lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
A competent electrician accompanies each train to 
attend to the lights and signals. 


It carries Pullman Vestibule Car Chicago to 


The San Francisco Express, No. 1, 
Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicsgo, every night, at 


11.30 P. M., 
For Kansas City, St. yooeph. Atchison, Topeka, 
and the est. 


City, connecting direct_with a Pullman Sleeping 
Car Kansas City to San Francisco, via the Santa Fe 
Route. A Second Class Pullman Sleeping Car runs 
Chicago to San Francisco on this train without 
change. Free Reclining Chair Cars run Chicago to 
Kansas City. Dining Cars serve between Chicago 
and Kansas City. This is by many hours the fastest 
night train between Chicago and Kansas City. 

4% Note particularly that this gives Two Daily 
Trains —— to California, via the Santa Fe Route. 

#3-No.3 is a Fast Express for Los Angeles, San 
Diego and Southern California. 

No lis the San Francisco Express, and does 
not make immediate connection at Baretow for Los 
Angeles, but goes direct, via Mojave, to Northern 
California points. 2-22-ly 


Fifteen Vacancies and One Regis- 
“ation is T the mail brought the 
TYLER, TEXAS, to- el (May urea 9 Send 
stamp and learn how to secure a good position. 
5-21-12t Mention this Journai 
ON JULY 3d and 4th, 1889, 
The Wabash Western Railway will sell tickets 
between all stations at the low rate of 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP, 


Except that tickets will not be sold at this rate 

from St. Louis to Kansas City or any point with- 

in 25 miles of Kansas City, or from Kansas City 

pos Louis or any point within 25 miles ot St. 
ais. 











Tickets good returning up to and including 
July sth, 1389. For tickets and time tables apply 
to any Wabash Ticket Office. 


FP. CHANDLER, 
General Passenger and Tkt. Agt. 
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Los Angeles. 4@~This is an important change.“@& | 





A Pullman Sleeping Car runs Chicago to Kansas | 





yO) 


in the expression i. 


Habit 


Much care is had in the arrangement of the lessons 








LEE. 
aseclaes Dining Cars 
aia 


ir Cars. 

















The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas a ER. all points West. Connecting in 
Union _. Pullman Palace sleeping-cars, 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 


“sat that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
OC. H. Cuaprety, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. , 
8S. H. Knieut, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, 
N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
8T. LOUIS, MOQ. 
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